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ANGUAGE, as a function of man, is a 
L frequent subject of inquiry in the 
course of Aristotle’s scientific in- 
vestigations; for language not only has a 
natural basis in man’s bodily organs and 
psychological powers, but it is, in turn, 
one of the natural bases of the virtues and 
of social and political relations, and it con- 
stitutes the natural means of imitation in 
the art of literature and the matter of 
which literary works are formed. In addi- 
tion to such inquiries into the foundations 
of language in human organism, moral 
agent, and aesthetic object, Aristotle 
turns his attention to questions concern- 
ing the operations of language, for it can 
be put to various uses, and it can in any 
of them contravene as well as accomplish 
the purpose to which it is directed. Finally, 
on the background of these considerations 
of language as natural phenomenon and 
as rational instrument, Aristotle analyzes 
the arts of language in terms of symbolic 
properties and linguistic structures. Log- 
ic, rhetoric, and poetic are none of them 
purely ‘“‘verbal arts’”’ in Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy: they are based on the natural 
properties of words, which are determined 
by physiological organs and physical me- 
dium, as well as on the conventional 
meanings which are determined by human 
reason and desire; they take into account 
(Cuassica, Partoroay, XLI, Ocroser, 1946] 


the purposes for which men use language 
as reflected in the intentions of the 
speaker, the susceptibilities of the au- 
dience addressed, and the nature of the 
communications for which it serves as 
medium; and they treat, finally, of dis- 
course in its various forms and relative to 
its proper parts. Language, as natural 
phenomenon, is part of the subject matter 
of the sciences—theoretic, practical, and 
productive. Language, as conventional 
medium adequate to, or at variance with, 
the purposes for which man uses it, is 
both an instrument and a problem in the 
formation of these sciences and in the 
development and acquisition of knowl- 
edge, virtues, and arts. Language, as arti- 
ficial composition and symbolic structure, 
is the end of the numerous arts which are 
employed in scientific demonstrations, 
practical communications and _ regula- 
tions, and aesthetic compositions. 

Since language is part of the subject 
matter in practical and productive as well 
as theoretic scientific investigations, the 
discussion of language and even the 
meanings of the basic terms of that discus- 
sion extend far beyond purely material or 
verbal problems. The physical sounds 
which man uses to convey meanings and 
the physiological organs by which the 
sounds are produced are objects of physi- 
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cal and biological inquiry. Aristotle was 
convinced, however, that meaning was no 
less an integral part of language than the 
sounds which bear the meaning and that 
language depends no less on the rational 
powers of man by which meanings are 
constructed than on the physiological 
organs by which sounds are formed. Lan- 
guage is therefore studied in psychology, 
for not only is the use of discourse one of 
the marks which differentiate the rational 
from the sensitive powers of the soul, but 
a “discourse of the mind’ may be dif- 
ferentiated from the ‘‘outer discourse’’ ex- 
pressed in words. Language is also part of 
the subject matter in the practical sci- 
ences, but in the communications of poli- 
tics language is inseparable from consider- 
ations of the expedient and the inexpedi- 
ent, the just and the unjust; and the “dis- 
course’ of ethics determines the guiding 
principles of actions. The word déyos, 
since it signifies both linguistic and ra- 
tional processes, may be extended in one 
direction to the forms which are signified 
in things and in another direction to the 
regulative principles which guide actions 
in men. Latin philosophers, in antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, tried to convey the 
interplay of linguistic and rational in the 
meanings of \dyos by a play on the words 
ratio and oratio,! and Stoics as well as 
Christians found the basis for the order of 
nature in the Adyos or the Word. Modern 
scholars have recognized, without much 
dispute, the theoretic dimensions of the 
term which lead to its translation by 


1 Cicero conceived logic or dialectic to consist in 
ratione et in disserendo or, more simply, as disserendt 
ratio; it consisted of two arts which covered the whole 
field of ratio et oratio—an art of discovery and an art 
of statement or judgment (cf. De finibus iv. 4. 8). 
Men are distinguished from other animals by the pos- 
session of reason and speech (De officiis i. 4. 11-12). 
Medieval writers learned from Isidore of Seville to 
associate speech and reason on Greek authority: cf. 
Etymologiae ii. 24. 7: ‘‘Aéyos enim apud Graecos et 
sermonem significat et rationem.’’ Cf. also R. Mc- 
Keon, ‘‘Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,’’ Speculum, 
XVII (1942), 15. 
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words as various as “speech,” “state- 
ment,” “definition,” ‘‘argument,” “rea- 
soning,’ and “reason”; but its practical 
extensions in ethics involve regulative as- 
pects, and \dyos has seemed to some 
scholars to have lost in that context the 
significance of both “speech” and “‘rea- 
son” and to have come to mean “Tule,” 
“formula,” “ratio,” “rational principle,” 
and “reasoning.”? Language is, finally, a 
subject matter in the productive sciences, 
both in the sense that words and expres- 
sion are the matter from which the con- 
crete compositions of poetry, literature, 
and all varieties of communication and 


2 In his article, ‘‘On the Meaning of Aéyos in Cer- 
tain Passages in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics” 
(CR, XXVII [1913], 113-17), J. Cook Wilson under- 
took to show from a survey of a large number of im- 
portant passages that the word means neither ‘‘defini- 
tion’’ nor “‘rule’’ but always ‘‘Reason’”’ in Aristotle's 
use of it in ethics. ‘‘The conclusion then is that in all 
the passages reviewed )éyos means Reason in one of 
three senses; either (1) reason as the faculty of reason, 
or principle of reason in the soul, or (2) reason as 
reasoning, or (3) reason as what is reasonable, in the 
sense of the deliverance of reason—reason as ordaining 
the moral law, reasoning as inculcating it, or the moral 
law itself as a form of reason’’ (p. 117). The use of 
Reason to translate déyos seems to J. L. Stocks to in- 
volve the term in such monstrous ambiguity as to 
suggest the desirability of eliminating it, if Mr. Wil- 
son’s thesis is well grounded, from our philosophical 
vocabulary. He argues (‘‘On the Aristotelian Use of 
Aéyos: A Reply,’’ CQ, VIII [1914], 9-12) that déyos 
means the end of action, that is, the plan, ideal, or 
intention, or else the form of action, that is, its prin- 
ciple or soul, but never reason. Aristotle's use of éyos 
in psychology, on the other hand, seems to Mr. Stocks 
evidence that Aristotle was saturated with Platonism: 
it is a matter of indifference whether the term be 
translated ‘‘form’’ or “‘ratio,’’ provided form be un- 
derstood to be separated or isolated from matter 
(‘Aéyos and yeosrys in the De anima,” JP, XXXIII 
[1914], 182-94). In 1915, when the Oxford translations 
of the Great Morals, the Eudemian Ethics, and On 
Virtues and Vices were published, W. D. Ross, general 
editor of the Oxford translation, prefixed to them a 
brief Preface in which he chided the translators for 
rendering déyos, ‘‘in the traditional way, as ‘reason.’ 
Personally,’’ he goes on, ‘‘I doubt whether this render- 
ing is ever required, but the final choice in such a ques- 
tion rests with the translators.’ Ten years later he 
called attention, in another brief Preface set before his 
own translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, to the dif- 
ficulty of translating terms like déyos and dpxq “which 
are just crystallizing into technical meanings.’’ He 
translated éyos by expressions like ‘‘rational prin- 
ciple,” “rational ground,” “‘reasoning,”’ ‘‘argument,” 
“rule,’’ “rule of life.’’ 
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expression are formed and in the sense 
that the form in each variety of composi- 
tion is found in the analysis of its proper 
hoyos Or argument. 

Language has many uses to which it 
has been put by man and many purposes 
which it may serve, and although these 
uses have as natural basis the properties 
and effects of language, its meanings are 
determined by habit and convention. The 
criteria which are pertinent to the judg- 
ment of statements intended to serve the 
various purposes of linguistic use are 
themselves various, and although any 
given statement may happen, in its vari- 
ous contexts, to achieve several purposes, 
it is possible to separate those purposes 
and indicate the considerations pertinent 
to judging their achievement. In the the- 
oretic use of language the criteria are to 
be found in adequacy to the expression of 
a subject matter; in the practical use of 
language the criteria are to be found in the 
effect of language or reason in the moral 
control of desires and convictions, while 
the related criteria of rhetoric are in ap- 
propriateness to the effect intended to be 
produced in an audience of a particular 
character; in the poetic use of language 
the criteria are to be found in the qualities 
achieved in the work of art. A scientific 
composition may be considered in terms of 
its effect on an audience or in terms of its 
intrinsic beauty; or a poem may be 
treated in terms of its truth, its popu- 
larity, and its social effectiveness; but 
even such shifts of consideration depend 
on the possibility of differentiating those 
properties of a statement which make it 
theoretically significant, practically effec- 
tive, and poetically beautiful. 

The use of symbols as instruments of 
scientific inquiry and proof depends both 
on the nature of things, which the symbols 
must express translucently without dis- 
tortion due to the peculiarities of the sym- 


bols or the passions or convictions of 
minds, and also on the properties of sym- 
bols by which such expression is possible. 
The end of scientific inquiry is to make 
the statement of principles and conclu- 
sions approximate accurately the nature 
and divisions of things: when this is done, 
according to Aristotle, ‘argument’ 
(Aéyos) and “‘form’’ (ef50s) become equiv- 
alent expressions.* The achievement of 
truth, then, depends not only on knowl- 
edge of the form in things but also on 
awareness of the properties of language 
which make it possible to reproduce the 
form in argument: the characteristics of 
individual words and terms, their combina- 
tions in assertion and proposition, and the 
rules for their use as end and middle terms 
in argument and inference. This identity 
of form and statement can be achieved, 
not by measuring particular propositions 
against actual circumstances which they 
are meant to designate, but by discovering 
essential connections and causal laws and 
by relating particular propositions to the 
universal propositions which state such 
laws. The danger of error and fallacy in 
the search for scientific proofs arises from 
the obvious fact that the principles of an 
argument are not always statements ade- 
quately based on the nature of things; 
sometimes they are the expression of 
widely received opinion and sometimes 
distortions of received opinion, and some- 
times, when the principles are true expres- 
sions of opinion, the conclusions only 
seem to follow from them as verbally 
plausible consequences. The use of lan- 
guage as a logical instrument can be dif- 
ferentiated into demonstrative, dialecti- 
cal, and sophistical modes, each with its 
appropriate problems and canons. The 
analytic of demonstration or the use of 
language in the processes of scientific in- 


3 Metaphysics iii. 2. 9965-8; viii. 4. 1044>12-13; 
On the Soul i. 1. 403®24-25, 403>1-2; ii. 2. 41494-14. 
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quiry and proof is therefore concerned 
with the adequation of language to the 
nature of the classes of things appropriate 
to the various sciences. The topical analy- 
sis of statements and arguments or the use 
of language in the processes of dialectical 
question and answer is directed to clarify 
the implications of opinions more or less 
commonly held and to discover new 
propositions and principles, and it is not 
confined to a definite class of subjects but 
is universal. Sophistic differs from dialec- 
tic because of the moral intention of the 
sophist and the consequent differences of 
his use of language rather than because of 
a difference of the faculty or art, which he 
shares with the dialectician, of manipu- 
lating words and opinions. 

The use of symbols as instruments of 
practical action depends on expressing the 
rule of rationality in individual action and 
on communication and control in com- 
munal action. Moral action depends on 
the rule of right reason (ép8ds déyos), and 
right reason differs from scientific truth, 
since it is concerned with the purposes, 
circumstances, and ends for which the 
prudent man may formulate the rule of 
what should be done, rather than with the 
natural causes or universal propositions 
by which the scientist may formulate the 
law of what happens always or for the 
most part. Political action depends on 
communication, and community depends 
on the existence or formulation of right 
laws. Yet arguments may also be used as 
persuasion to any conviction or purpose 
without due concern with objective moral 
standard or political circumstance; and 
the rhetorical use of words is therefore dis- 
tinct from ethics and dialectic, although 
it has affinities with and likenesses to 
both, and it is sometimes wrongly con- 
fused with politics. Rhetoric is like dialec- 
tic and unlike the practical sciences of 
ethics and politics in not being limited to 
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any one subject matter; but ‘‘rhetoric’”’ is 
unlike “dialectic” in that it may refer not 
only to the knowledge of an art but also, 
like “‘sophistic,” to the moral purpose 
with which the art is used. When prin- 
ciples are established by consulting opin- 
ions and probabilities rather than by 
direct inquiry into the nature of things, 
the proof is dialectical rather than demon- 
strative or scientific, and any argument 
may be applied dialectically to a variety 
of subject matters. When the considera- 
tion of justice and the good is based on 
commonplaces determined by the opin- 
ions of men, rather than on a consideration 
of moral habits or social institutions, the 
influence of discourse is rhetorical rather 
than moral or political, for arguments 
may be found by the use of rhetoric for 
and against any action or any end. The 
application of discourse to its subject 
matter is achieved differently in the 
theoretic and the practical sciences; and 
it is possible to shift from principles war- 
ranted by subject matter in either theory 
or practice to principles warranted by 
appeal to opinion—to a statement of 
probability dialectically grounded in the 
consensus of men or of scientists or to a 
statement of expediency, justice, or honor 
rhetorically grounded in the circum- 
stances and the convictions and emotions 
of particular audiences and groups of 
men. In both dialectic and rhetoric, more- 
over, a further shift of argument is pos- 
sible from the authority of widespread and 
well-grounded opinion to the distortion of 
opinion or the manipulation of conse- 
quences derived from opinion: this shift in 
the moral attitude toward the opinions 
and words used constitutes the differ- 
ence between dialectic and sophistic and 
distinguishes one of the possible modes of 
rhetoric. 

The use of symbols as matter and 
means of artistic production, finally, de- 
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pends on the properties of symbols as 
such, their use symbolically for the pres- 
entation of thought and the representa- 
tion of action, and the organization of 
symbols in the “‘argument”’ (Adyos) of a 
literary work. Language is the means of 
imitation in literature; it is the matter 
from which a poem is constructed; and the 
form of the poem, however much it may 
depend on the subject treated, is achieved 
by devices which may be recognized in the 
manner and organization of the expres- 
sion. The characteristics of words as 
sounds, rhythms, and styles are the par- 
ticular concern of this use of language; 
and, whereas they are also pertinent to 
achieving rhetorical ends, the prose of 
rhetoric is differentiated from poetic dis- 
course by its closer approximation to 
ordinary speech. The characteristics of 
words as symbols, however, are no less 
important; and the poetic use of language 
is similar to the practical, since the ele- 
ment of thought in tragedy—to take the 
example on which Aristotle has stated his 
position most fully—may be defined as 
saying whatever can be said or what is 
appropriate to the occasion, and not only 
do the speeches in tragedy fall under the 
arts of politics and rhetoric, but language 
is the means of relating the thoughts of a 
character to his actions. Finally the ac- 
tion in a play, like tie subject matter in a 
science, is presented by the argument 
(\oyos) or plot (ud#0s). The problems and 
faults, like the devices, of poetic composi- 
tion are distinct from the similar difficul- 
ties encountered in the theoretic or prac- 
tical uses of language. Impossibilities and 
improbabilities are faults in the poetic 
treatment of actions; but they may be 
justified if they serve the ends of poetry 
by making the action more astounding; 
and, in general, a convincing improbabil- 
ity is preferable, for the purposes of 
poetry, to an unconvincing possibility. 


Moreover, if the poet’s description is not 
true in fact, it may be convincing as a 
representation of what the object ought 


. to be; and if it is neither true nor a presen- 


tation of what ought to be, it may be de- 
fended if it is in accordance with opinion. 
Again, if what is said and done is not 
morally right, it may be defended as ap- 
propriate to persons and circumstances. 
Finally, other problems of aesthetic and 
literary criticism are found in the need of 
recognizing the strange words the poet 
may use, of understanding his metaphors, 
and, in general, of interpreting the lan- 
guage of his text, as well as in those prob- 
lems of clarity, accuracy, and appropri- 
ateness for which analogues may be found 
in logic and rhetoric. 

Once the nature of language and the 
variety of its uses have been recognized, 
it is possible to treat language in terms of 
the art of constructing ‘“arguments.”’ For 
any analysis of discourse, whatever the 
theory on which it proceeds, must ulti- 
mately treat the constitution of a body of 
words in terms of its structure and ap- 
propriate parts. Since Aristotle differenti- 
ates a great variety of “arguments,” he 
seeks different structures and parts in the 
analysis of arguments, depending on the 
purpose for which the argument has been 
constructed. Demonstrative, dialectical, 
and sophistic “arguments” all have the 
ostensible purpose of formulating true or 
probable statements, and the criteria of 
their construction are in some reference to 
the facts. The parts of such arguments are 
univocal “terms” combined as nouns and 
verbs in “propositions,” which are true or 
false, and “‘syllogisms,”’ in which inference 
is made from the truth, necessity, or 
probability of certain propositions to that 
of others. In rhetorical “arguments” or 
speeches, it is possible to separate the con- 
sideration of arguments from that of style, 
that is, questions of what ought to be said 
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from questions of how it ought to be said; 
but the criteria of both must be sought in 
reference to the audience, and only sec- 
ondarily to the subject of discourse as 
determined by the audience. The parts of 
rhetorical arguments, like the parts of 
logical propositions, are nouns and verbs; 
but, since the connections in rhetorical 
argumentation are frequently verbal 
rather than inferential, conjunctions as- 
sume great importance; and, since meta- 
phorical terms may be added to literal 
terms for purposes of persuasion, the con- 
struction of metaphors is of particular in- 
terest to prose writers. In the combination 
of statements into enthymemes and ex- 
amples, proofs and apparent-proofs, and, 
finally, into speeches, the great stylistic 
virtues are clarity and appropriateness. 
Poetic “arguments” or plots are state- 
ments of action in narrative or dramatic 
form and are dependent, therefore, on the 
verbal expression of thought as represen- 
tation of character. The criteria for the 
construction of the plot are to be found 
neither in the adequacy of the representa- 
tion to what happens to be the case nor in 
the moral or practical responses of au- 
diences, but in the structure which is 
achieved in the interplay of action, char- 
acter, and thought pertinent to the poetic 
end. The parts of such “arguments,” 
since they depend not only on connections 
demonstrated between facts or expressed 
between statements but also on connec- 
tions perceived between the sounds and 
inflections of words, include the letter and 
the syllable as well as words—the con- 
junction, the article, the noun, and the 
verb—the cases of words and the speech 
(\éyos) itself; they go beyond the meta- 
phorical expressions of rhetoric to the 
more unusual words proper to poetry, but 
not to prose, combined in more inclusive 
metaphorical statements, and the poem 


itself may be viewed as a speech resulting 
from conjunction of speeches. 

Aristotle treated language, as subject 
matter, in the several sciences adapted to 
the investigation of the physical medium 
and organic production of sounds, the 
psychological bases of meanings, the prac- 
tical use of discourse and communication, 
and the artistic production of literature. 
The variety of dimensions suggested in 
the scientific analysis of language as a 
physical, biological, psychological, moral, 
political, and poetic phenomenon indi- 
cates the variety of purposes to which lan- 
guage is put and the variety of sources 
from which criteria of its use may be 
sought for different purposes: from the 
subject matter of the discourse; the inten- 
tions, ideas, feelings, or purposes of the 
speaker; the susceptibilities or expecta- 
tions of the hearer; the standards of excel- 
lence set by prudence for action or dis- 
covered in the object of art. The nature 
and uses of language determine the three 
arts of language—logic, rhetoric, and 
poetic—which Aristotle, following the im- 
plications of his philosophy, organized as 
separate arts. In each he initiated man- 
ners of analysis which were long influen- 
tial in the development of the art and 
meanings which were long attached to 
many of its fundamental technical terms. 


/ Aristotle did not, however, set up a phi-” 


losophy of language or a science of sym- 
bols or signs. Significances are not nat- 
ural, although both signs and what is sig- 
nified may be; and there is no natural 
symbolic entity apart from the natural 
phenomena of language and its theoretic, 
practical, and productive uses. In the 
philosophy of Aristotle, sciences and arts 
are differentiated by their subject matters 
and purposes, and the several uses of lan- 
guage lead to the differentiation of logic, 
rhetoric, and poetic as the proper arts of 
language. The historical treatment of 
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Aristotle’s contributions to the linguistic 
and symbolic aspects of these arts has 
usually been conditioned by the supposi- 
tion on the part of scholars and historians 
that there is a proper approach to lan- 
guage or a unified science of language— 
philology, grammar, psychology, logic, or 
semantics—and even in that history of 
reactions to Aristotle that goes by the 
name of ‘‘Aristotelianism”’ or “‘Aristoteli- 
an scholarship,” Aristotle’s treatment of 
language has been criticized both for sepa- 
rating language impossibly from its func- 
tions and for making it depend insepa- 
rably on commitments concerning things 
other than pure language. His logic has 
been censured as formal or verbal or even 
as restricted to the peculiarities of the 
Greek language and, not less frequently or 
more plausibly, as departing from lin- 
guistic or symbolic analyses in the inter- 
ests of an irrelevant and stultifying an- 
thropology, psychology, or metaphysics. 

The criticisms of Aristotle’s analyses of 
language depend on bringing together 
what Aristotle says in various contexts 
and sciences without consideration of the 
functional differentiations in the analyses. 
The treatments of many particular sub- 
jects, so assembled, seem confused and 
contradictory, and they have therefore 
been presented as evidence of stages of 
evolution to a more recent scientific truth 
or away from an earlier Platonic truth. 
Thus grammarians, when they examine 
the history of their subject, usually as- 
sign Aristotle an important place in the 
development of the “parts of speech” ; but 
they are puzzled both because his enumer- 
ation of four parts (conjunction, article, 
noun, and verb) makes it difficult to ex- 
plain how he could have observed so many 
parts of speech and no more and also be- 
cause he expounded his views most exten- 
sively in the Poetics, as if he did not realize 
that the parts of speech belong to gram- 
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mar or philology.‘ Yet a comparison of his 
enumerations of parts of speech—four in 
the Poetics, three (noun and verb, to 
which conjunction is added) in the Rhet- 
oric, and two (noun and verb) in On 
Interpretation, to which a third, the defi- 
nite article, is added, but without great 
logical significance, in the Prior Analytics 
—suggests that the numbers depend on 
differences in the ‘“‘parts’’ found in speech 
as it serves the ends of poetical construc- 
tion, rhetorical persuasion, and logical 
demonstration and that none of these 
senses would be strictly pertinent to the 
analyses of formal grammar. 

The problems of language have, how- 
ever, been generalized in the history of 
philosophy to assume philosophic as well 
as philological universality. This may 
happen in either of two ways: the char- 
acteristics of language may be assimilated 
to some variety of things or processes, or 
the nature of things may be found to be 
basically linguistic or discursive. Dis- 
course and symbols may be made into 
subjects to be treated in an independent 
science or in an architectonic science 
which takes the place of metaphysics in a 
system of speculation; or the investiga- 
tion of metaphysical, psychological, and 
moral problems may disclose in the proper 
subject matters of those problems pe- 
culiarities of discourse dissociated from 
their original verbal connotations. These 
two tendencies have been prominent in 
the major philosophic controversies of the 
ages, and they have therefore, not un- 


‘For a treatment of Aristotle’s contributions to 
the theory of parts of speech cf. Viggo Br¢gndal, 
Ordklasserne: Partes orationis (Copenhagen, 1928), 
pp. 224-28. Ritter was so distressed by the treatment 
of ‘‘grammatical’’ subjects in chaps. 20-22 of the 
Poetics that he thought they could not be genuine; for 
a treatment of Ritter’s arguments cf. H. Steinthal, 
Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und 
Rémern (Berlin, 1863), pp. 264-65. Cf. also I. By- 
water, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. 260-61; and J. Vahlen, Beitrdge zu Aristoteles’ 
Poetik (Berlin, 1914), pp. 125-26. 
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naturally, contributed to the confusion of 
interpretations of Aristotle’s method. The 
extension and analogizing of language 
transformed speculation concerning the 
nature of the Trinity and the implications 
of statement into disputes concerning the 
problem of the Logos in theology and the 
problem of the ‘‘universal”’ in logic during 
the Middle Ages; during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries language was 
again an intrusive factor in the discussion 
of the development and nature of the hu- 
man understanding, for Hobbes could 
conclude that understanding is nothing 
else than conception caused by speech and 
Berkeley that the proper objects of Vision 
are the Universal Language of Nature; 
and in modern discussions Behaviorists 
reduce thought to speech and Positivists 
undertake to resolve the fundamental 
problems of science by abandoning meta- 
physics and epistemology to construct a 
language of language. 

It is tempting to suppose that highly 
elaborated doctrines of writers like Aris- 
totle are treated adequately as stages to- 
ward distinctions and sciences which they 
did not express or describe and that their 
theories are lisping anticipations of later 
contradictory theories of the same matter. 
It is a supposition which has wide cur- 
rency in the philosophic treatment of what 
other men say, and it has the authority of 
Aristotle’s own practice in treating the 
scientific doctrines and philosophic the- 
ories of his predecessors. Unfortunately, 
it entails the disadvantages of distortion: 
the details of the doctrine must be ignored 
except as they fit another conception of 
science and other basic principles; and 
discrepancies between the doctrine ana- 
lyzed and the criteria imposed must be 
interpreted as evidence of inconsistencies 
among the stages in the development of 
the author’s position and as marks of the 
gradual crystallization of what later be- 
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came technical terms and concepts. But if 
the philosophic use of history distorts 
earlier philosophies to purposes for which 
they were not conceived, the historical 
examination of philosophies may serve to 
reconstruct a past philosophy in its own 
terms, not as a stage to other philosophies, 
but as a rival to them and a source of the- 
ories which might be set in opposition to 
theories later current. Aristotle’s analyses 
of language are worthy of such treatment 
precisely because his particular state- 
ments have in many cases been influen- 
tial, but his theory has not been followed. 
He treated the phenomena of language in 
great detail, yet he did not construct a 
single science of language—a universal 
grammar, a symbolic logic, a semantics, or 
a physiological psychology. He did not 
construct a symbolic analysis based on 
formal rules of construction and operation 
without concern with actual content or 
historical usages, nor did he build a lin- 
guistic structure intended to duplicate the 
contextures of thought, concatenations of 
nervous system, or organizations of 
things. His theories are carefully drawn in 
opposition to these theories, which had 
currency later, and many of the confu- 
sions attributed to him result from read- 
ing his doctrines from the point of view of 
such theories, which are often modern 
forms of ancient positions which he 
thought to be erroneous. Aristotle’s ex- 
amination of the scientific basis of lan- 
guage serves both to prevent philosophic 
or semantic reductions of language to 
things, thoughts, or operations and also to 
discriminate among the arts those in 
which language is an instrument of knowl- 
edge and control relative to natural proc- 
esses and things, those in which it is a 
medium of communication and under- 
standing relative to men, and those in 
which it is a form of edification and 
pleasure relative to human products. 
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I. THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE: THE HUMAN 
ORGANISM AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

The natural basis of “language” (Adyos) 
is ‘voice’ or “articulate sound” (dwn) ; 
and voice, in turn, is to be distinguished 
both from its articulation in “speech” 
(54Xexros) and from its natural basis in 
“sound” (Yédos). The distinction is, in 
part, one of sounds and, in part, one of 
meanings. Voice is the matter of language, 
and man is peculiarly endowed among 
animals, since he alone makes use of voice 
in language.’ Sounds are produced by 
anything which is capable of setting in mo- 
tion a single mass of air which is continu- 
ous from the impinging body to the organ 
of hearing, and sounds are therefore 
studied in the psychological investigation 
of the sense of hearing,® but voice is a spe- 
cial kind of sound made by an animal, for 
it is a sound with meaning and is de- 
pendent, therefore, on the possession of 
special organs and on their operation, 
which is a function of the soul.’ Teeth, 
lips, and tongue have, among other pur- 
poses, a function in the production of 
articulate sounds.* Language consists, on 
the material side, of the combination of 
sounds called “‘letters’’ (ypauyara) pro- 
duced in voice by lips, teeth, tongue, and 
other organs; and, although other animals 
than man can utter indivisible sounds and 
have voices, man, and after man some 
birds, are peculiarly equipped to utter 
letters. The study of the mechanisms for 
the production of voice is part of biology; 
but the differences of letters, such as the 
distinctions between vowel, semi-vowel, 
and mute, as weil as the nature and extent 
of these differences in syllabic combina- 


5 On the Generation of Animals v. 7. 78619—22. 

£On the Soul ii. 8. 4203-19. 

1 Ibid, 42064-42156. 

On the Parts of Animals ii. 16-17. 659>27— 
660511 and fii, 1. 661°34->17; Gen. Anim. v. 8. 


7883-9; History of Animals li. 12. 504>1-3; cf. Prob- 
lems x. 39. 895*7—-14; xi. 57. 905*30-34. 


tions, are the subject of inquiry in the sci- 
ence of “metrics.”® Inanimate things as 
well as some animals—insects, mollusks, 
crustaceans, fishes—produce sounds but 
no voice; and among animals which pos- 
sess tongue and lungs, the voice varies 
with the species: oviparous quadrupeds 
have feeble voices; small birds are more 
vocal than the larger birds; viviparous 
quadrupeds utter vocal sounds of differ- 
ent kinds, but have no power of con- 
verse.!° Voice is essential to speech, but 
not all animals who have voices have the 
power of speech; and, although the use 
of voice by animals and birds might be 
called a kind of speech, speech in a strict 
and full sense is peculiar to man." Voice 
and speech differ, moreover, according to 
locality. Whereas voice strictly, as char- 
acterized by pitch and the kinds of sounds 
produced, is identical in the animals of the 
same species, that variety of articulated 
voice which might be called their ‘‘speech”’ 
differs according to differences in locality 
both among animals possessed of similar 
voices and even among animals of the 
same species. Men, as members of the 
same species, possess the same voice or 
range of vocal sounds, and they agree 
likewise in the possession of language or 
the use of vocal sounds to convey sig- 
nificances; yet they differ from each other 
in the multiplicity of their speeches and 
forms of language." 

“Voice” (dwvy), as it has been seen to 
be a kind of movement of the air or a kind 
of sound produced by an animal, may 
finally, since imagination as well as sound 
is required in voice, be defined as a kind of 
sound with meaning or a kind of sig- 
nificant sound (onuavrixds tis Yodos).!? The 


® Parts Anim. ii. 16. 6602-8; and Poetics 20. 
1456°20—1457430. 


10 Hist. Anim. iv. 9. 535%26-536432. 
1 Ibid. 536*20—529; cf. also Prob. xi. 55. 905*20—23. 


13 Hist. Anim. iv. 9. 5368-20; cf. also Prob. x. 39. 
895*7-14 and xi. 1. 898>30-89983. 


13 On the Soul ii. 8. 420°5-—421°1. 













minimum unit of significance is therefore 
voice considered as individual word, pos- 
sessed of meaning itself but composed of 
parts which are meaningless, and it makes 
no assertion except in combination with 
other words, actual or understood. ‘“‘As- 
sertion’”’ (Adyos)—phrase, sentence, or 
proposition—is therefore the minimum 
unit of significance in another sense, for 
the assertion relates one word to another, 
and an assertion may be considered true 
or false. The assertion (Adyos) is defined, 
therefore, as composite voice with mean- 
ing or significant composite voice (dwv7) 
ovvOer) onuavTuxn), some parts of which 
may have meaning by themselves, as the 
noun and the verb which are united in a 
single assertion are themselves composite 
significant sounds; but some parts of the 
assertion have no independent meaning." 
The investigation of language is not ex- 
hausted, therefore, in the examination of 
sounds and marks or the rules for their 
combination; for the examination of 
meanings and their structures discloses 
the rationale of the rules for the combina- 
tions of words. The characteristics of lan- 
guage include those meanings which are 
set forth in arguments intended to express 
the nature of things, and rules for the 
scientific use of language reflect in this use 
a natural ‘discourse of the mind.’’ Mean- 
ings are also disclosed in actions which 
show the influence of a “rational prin- 
ciple,” and the reflections of the wise man 
and the communications of men are part, 
in this use, of a social discourse. Meanings 
depend, finally, on the arresting character 
and freshness of words and metaphors; 
and the artist imitates and constructs, in 
this use, thoughts, characters, and actions 
by devices of style and artificial dis- 
course. The scientific, the practical, and 
the artistic uses of language all depend on 


14 On Interpretation 2. 16%19-20; cf. also Poet. 20. 
1456>20—1457430. 
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characteristic significances which attach 
to language as much as on the properties 
of voice by which those significances are 
expressed and conveyed. The fact that 
Aristotle finds an extension beyond purely 
verbal materials and combinations in each 
of these three uses of language has proved 
puzzling to critics who are convinced that 
the “mature” Aristotle should have an 
“empirical” or nominalistic theory of lan- 
guage or that all his statements about lan- 
guage should form part of a single lin- 
guistic science. Moreover, in addition to 
these three uses, which find some anchor- 
age for language in the nature of things, 
there are also the devices of dialectic, 
rhetoric, and sophistic, which depend on 
traits of language, tenets of opinion, and 
probabilities of occurrence and which ad- 
vance, influence, and endanger science, 
action, and art. 

In the scientific use of language, when 
propositions and arguments are properly 
constructed, they are symbolic of ideas in 
the mind; and those ideas flow in a dis- 
course comparable to the verbal discourse 
in which they are expressed. When the 
purpose of discourse is to record and com- 
municate knowledge, words express 
thoughts which image things, and knowl- 
edge is set forth in proofs whose principles 
are tested in things. Both thought and 
words are constituted into kinds of dis- 
course. Yet it is possible to treat the two 
separately; and Aristotle occasionally 
notes, when he is using language as an 
example or refuting fallacious arguments, 
that the discourse which is said to be a 
discrete quantity is the discourse (Adyos) 
expressed in sound, or that those who 
argue for the sake of argument can be con- 
vinced only by refuting the argument 
(Adyos) as expressed in voice and words." 
On the other hand, he argues, when it is a 


18 Categories 6. 4634-35; and Metaph. iv. 5. 1009*18- 
22. 




















question of scientific proof, that demon- 
stration is addressed not to the verbal dis- 
course but to the discourse (Adyos) within 
the soul. No syllogism is addressed to the 
outer discourse, since we can always raise 
verbal objections to anything expressed 
in words, but we cannot always object to 
the inner discourse.'* That inner discourse 
consists of mental experiences or, as 
Aristotle likes to put it, of what the soul 
undergoes, the passions of the soul. The 
discourse expressed in sound and voice is 
symbolic of these passions, much as writ- 
ten discourse is symbolic of spoken. There 
is, however, an important difference be- 
tween the two discourses. The passions of 
the soul, which are symbolized in verbal 
discourse, are natural occurrences, for the 
reaction of the organism to stimuli in 
sensation and emotion follow natural laws 
and they are therefore the same for all 
men, as are the things of which our ex- 
periences are the images; verbal discourse, 
on the other hand, is significant only by 
convention, for no noun or verb has its 
meaning by nature.'” The discourse of the 
soul not only is the source of the meanings 
attached to the articulations of verbal 
sounds but also gives verbal discourse, by 
supplying it with meanings, a kind of nat- 
ural status in the things concerning which 
it may be true and in the minds on which 
it may be effective or informative. The 
discourse of the soul and verbal discourse 
are in a sense the same discourse, since 
words are symbolic directly only of 
thoughts, and therefore discourse—)dyos 
—may signify speech or thought, and 
there is no sharp line to separate the for- 
mula expressive of meaning from the 
meaning expressed in formula. 
Language and thought are closely re- 
lated, and linguistic meaning is not dis- 
tinct from psychological meaning. In- 


8 Posterior Analytics i. 10. 7624-27. 
" Interpret. 1. 1653-6 and 2. 16*27-29. 
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deed, in some modern theories the close- 
ness of the relation is taken to be an iden- 
tity in the sense that there is no thought 
beyond verbal discourse and no meaning 
as such apart from the symbol and the 
thing signified. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, separated thought from perception 
because of consequences in thought of the 
operation of discourse. The perception of 
the proper objects of sense is always free 
from error, since an animal truly perceives 
what it perceives, and whether or not the 
object is as it is perceived is a further 
question dependent on judgment as well 
as on perception. Thought, on the other 
hand, may be true or false, for thought is 
found only where there is discourse of rea- 
son (Aéyos).!® Imagination is shown to be 
distinct, in like fashion, from perception, 
discursive thought, and opinion, because, 
for one thing, opinion, unlike imagina- 
tion, is accompanied by belief, belief by 
conviction, and conviction by discourse of 
reason, and there are animals which pos- 
sess both sense and imagination without 
discourse of reason.'® On the other hand, 
Aristotle queried the scientific basis of the 
division of the soul into parts or facul- 
ties, even by means of differences that 
take into account the rational or discur- 
sive powers of man; and he criticized 
Plato’s division of the soul into the cal- 
culative (Aoy.orixév), the passionate, and 
the desiderative, as well as the popular 
division into the rational (or that which 
possesses discourse, 76 éyor éxov) and the 
irrational (adoyov), since the possible and 
defensible bases of differentiation are 
infinite.*° On functional grounds, however, 
powers and potentialities in general may 
be divided into two kinds, the rational 
(uera Adyou) and the irrational (adoyor). 
All rational potentialities are capable of 
18 On the Soul ili. 3. 427>8-16. 


19 Ibid. 428°19—24. 
20 Ibid. 9. 432822-8. 
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contrary effects, as the medical art can 
produce both disease and health; for the 
medical art is a science or formula per- 
tinent, in different ways, both to the ob- 
ject proper to it and to its contrary or 
privation. A single irrational potentiality, 
on the other hand, produces only one ef- 
fect, as the hot is capable only of heat- 
ing.?! 

In the practical use of language, when 
actions are directed to an end or when 
standards are examined or promulgated, 
the rules of action are instances of “dis- 
course’ which might be translated into 
action or elaborated by verbal exposition 
or given force as social enactment. When 
the end of analysis and discourse is action, 
the standard for action is determined in 
thought and communicated in discourse. 
As the passions and thoughts of the mind 
are constituted a kind of discourse when 
examined in scientific inquiry, so dis- 
course is made a kind of rational principle 
and rule when employed in practical ac- 
tion. It is important for the analysis of 
human actions in ethics, therefore, to rec- 
ognize that man alone possesses discourse, 
reason, and science; and, consequently, 
the distinction, which Aristotle describes 
as one made in popular discussions, be- 
tween the rational and the irrational parts 
of the soul, seems to him adequate to serve 
as foundation to the analysis of the vir- 
tues, however unsatisfactory it may be as 
a psychological theory. It supplies a func- 
tional interrelation of habits, inasmuch as 
the irrational part may be further sub- 
- divided into a vegetative part, which is 
not subject to habituation and in no way 
shares in the rational principle, and an 


21 Metaph. ix. 2. 1046°936-524 and 5. 104735- 
104815. Cf. also Interpret. 13. 2236-2346, where the 
question is not limited to internal powers or principles 
of change but is extended to logical possibility in gen- 
eral, and some irrational potentialities are found also 
to admit of contrary actualizations, as, for example, 
a thing might either be cut or not be cut. 


appetitive part, which shares in the ra- 
tional principle, in the sense of being 
amenable to it and obeying it.” The dif- 
ferentiation of intellectual from the moral 
virtues is based on this distinction. The 
irrational part of the soul is contrasted to 
the rational not only in cognitive but also 
in conative functions, and the prescrip- 
tion of rational rule is therefore opposed 
to the rule of passion, appetite, and de- 
sire,?* while desire itself, like the irrational 
soul, may be differentiated into two kinds, 
one in accordance with reason and the 
other irrational.*4 The rule of reason in the 
irrational soul, moreover, implies a dif- 
ferentiation of the use of reason and dis- 
course as they apply to changing things 
in action and production from their use as 
they apply to eternal things in inquiry in- 
to natures and causes; for that difference 
in subject matter and purpose constitutes 
the distinction both between the calcula- 
tive and the scientific parts of the rational 
soul (ra \oyor éxovra) and between prac- 
tical and theoretic arguments (ddyor).™ 

Politics and ethics are not independent 
sciences, according to Aristotle, but sup- 
plementary approaches to the common 
problems of the good life. Virtue in the 
individual is determined by the rule of rea- 
son, and the associations of men are made 
possible by discourse. The good man is the 
same as the good citizen only in the good 
state; and then the discourse which deter- 
mines the institutions of the state em- 
bodies and transmits the rule of reason, 
which sets the standard for virtue. Three 
things make men good and virtuous: na- 
ture, habit, and reason (Adéyos). Animals 
lead a life of nature, and, although some 


2 Nicomachean Ethics i. 13. 1102%23—1103%3; and 
Pol. vii. 14. 1333°16-19. Cf. Nic. Eth. vi. 1. 1138%35- 
113996 and Pol. i. 13. 1260°4—7. 


23 Pol. i. 5. 1254>4-9 and 1254>20-24; iii. 4. 
1277*6-7; On the Soul tii. 10. 433>5-13. 


24 Rhetoric i. 11. 1370°®18-27. 


% Nic. Eth. vi. 1. 1139°%6-15 and 5. 114025-30; 
and Pol. vii. 14. 1333*21-25. 
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are also influenced to an extent by habit, 
man alone possesses reason. The moral as 
well as the political problem is to bring 
nature, habit, and reason into harmony, 
for men often act contrary to their habits 
and their nature because of their reason. 
The effectiveness of legislation is depend- 
ent on human nature; habit and reason, 
on the other hand, are affected by educa- 
tion.* Nature’s part does not depend on 
us, and the direct influence of reason in 
teaching and argument is not great with 
all men.?’ Yet, directly or indirectly, rea- 
son is essential to the virtuous life. Hap- 
piness implies reason and cannot be with- 
out reason (Adyos);?8 and moral virtue is 
defined as a mean determined in accord- 
ance with a rational principle (Adyos) or as 
a prudent man would determine it.” 
Therefore, to live as one should is to live 
according to reason, for the standard of 
virtue is right reason,*° and the excesses 
of incontinence and of vice are both con- 
trary to right reason.*! Socrates had been 
in error when he identified the virtues 
with reason (Adyos), but in refuting that 
error Aristotle pointed out that, though 
not identical with it, virtues do involve or 
depend on reason.®? The moral virtues are 
habits of acting in accordance with right 
reason; and the dictate of right reason 
about such matters, as distinguished from 
the habit of acting according to right 
reason, is prudence.*? 

Art and prudence, the intellectual vir- 
tues of the calculative part of the soul, 


* Pol. vil. 13. 1332939->11, 

7 Nic. Eth. x. 9. 1179>20-31. 

*8 Ibid. i. 7. 10983-17. 

* Ibid. ti. 6. 1106636-11072. 

“Ibid. i, 3. 1095*8-11; 13. 1102>14-25; ii. 2. 
110331-34; iii. 5. 1114>26-30; 11. 1119*18-20; 12. 
1119612-17; iv. 5. 1125533-11261; ix. 8. 116993-6. 

"Ibid. v. 11. 1138°9-11; vii. 3. 1147931-»3; 4. 
114731-35; 1148928-32; 9. 1151*29-35 and 1151532- 
115283, 

® Ibid, vi. 13. 1144>28-30. 


¥ Tbid. vi. 1. 1138>18-34 and 13. 1144>21-28. 


which is concerned with processes of 
change, are defined, respectively, as a 
productive habit, in accordance with true 
reason (Adyos), and a practical habit, in 
accordance with reason (Adyos) and true, 
relative to human goods; and science is 
likewise a habit.*4 Science is one of the 
three intellectual virtues of the scientific 
part of the soul, whose objects are neces- 
sary and eternal: all sciences can be com- 
municated by teaching and what is scien- 
tifically known must be learned, either in- 
ductively or deductively.** Learning de- 
pends on words, and even among the ani- 
mals some are capable of receiving in- 
struction from each other or from man, 
provided they possess the faculty of hear- 
ing or are at least able to distinguish the 
differences of sounds and signs.** Hearing 
makes the greatest contribution acci- 
dentally to prudence, for speech (Adyos), 
which is the cause of instruction, is heard, 
not in itself but accidentally, since speech 
is composed of words and words are sym- 
bols, while it is only the sound and the 
voice that are heard.*” In the practical 
science of politics, on the other hand, dis- 
course makes association possible by fur- 
nishing a means of communicating man’s 
conceptions of expediency and justice: 
The reason why man is more of a political 
animal than bees or any other gregarious ani- 
mal is clear. For nature, as we say, does noth- 
ing in vain, and man alone of the animals pos- 
sesses speech [Adyos]. Mere voice [@wv7], to be 
sure, is a sign of pain and pleasure, and is 
therefore present in other animals (for their 
nature has been developed so far as to have 
perception of the painful and the pleasant and 
to make signs of those perceptions to one an- 
other), but speech is for the sake of making 
clear the expedient and the inexpedient, and 


34 [bid. 4. 1140°20-23 and 5. 1140>4-7, 20-21, 
25-28; Post. Anal. i. 19. 100°6—13, 65-14. 
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therefore likewise the just and the unjust; for 
it is the peculiar property of man, distinguish- 
ing him from other animals, that he alone has 
perception of good and evil, of just and unjust, 
and the like, and it is the community in these 
things that makes a family and a state.*8 


Discourse is therefore essentially con- 
nected with the practical as well as the 
theoretic sciences: as it is an indispensable 
instrument in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, so, too, as verbal means of communi- 
cation, it is essential to the community of 
shared values and institutions, and, as 
rational principle, it is the standard of 
virtue and action. 

In the artistic use of language, when 
words are used as matter for poetic com- 
position, the forms of poetry may be 
viewed in terms of the plots which are the 
soul of poetry or of the arguments (Aoyor) 
in which the plots are developed. When the 
end of composition is the production of a 
poem, language both constitutes the parts 
and determines the whole; and thought is 
expressed, character is conveyed, and ulti- 
mately action is set forth or narrated by 
means of words. Voice (¢wvj) and lan- 
guage (Adyos) are among the means of 
imitation used in the various arts, lan- 
guage with the pleasurable accessories of 
rhythm and harmony being proper to the 
art of tragedy.*® The natural basis of 
poetry is therefore imitation, while the 
literary means of imitation, or the matter 
from which the poem is constructed, is 
expression in language (é& ddyw). The 
origin of poetry is due to two causes found 
in human nature. Imitation is natural to 
man from childhood, and one of his ad- 
vantages over the lower animals is that he 
is the most imitative of all creatures and 
learns at first by imitation. It is also nat- 


88 Pol. i. 2. 1253*7-18. 
3® Poet, 1. 1447918-23 and 6. 1449>24-31. 
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ural for man to delight in works of imita- 
tion. To be learning something is one of 
the greatest of pleasures not only to the 
philosopher but also to the rest of man- 
kind, and the reason for the delight one 
takes in an imitation is that one is at the 
same time learning. Moreover, the sense 
of harmony and rhythm, like imitation, is 
natural to man.‘° The original differentia- 
tions into kinds of poetry, however, were 
determined by differences in the poets and 
their preferences among kinds of actions 
to be represented.*! The origins of the 
poetic use of language are thus not un- 
related to the inquiry and learning which 
motivate its scientific use; the differentia- 
tion into kinds is determined by consider- 
ations, not of genera of subject matter but 
of individual character; and character, in 
turn, is determined by discourse and 
thought in their practical use. Poetry is 
therefore distinguished from theory and 
practice by the pleasure proper to the 
poem itself, in which the unity is consti- 
tuted by argument and plot (Adyos kai 
ud0os) expressed in language (Adyos) and 
in which the diction, in turn, may be 
viewed as a whole and analyzed into eight 
parts (among which assiduous grammari- 
ans have found four “parts of speech’’), 
ranging from the letter which is the ele- 
ment of diction, through the syllable, the 
conjunction, the article, the noun, the 
verb, and the case to the speech itself, 
which is composite significant sound, so 
defined that the definition of a word or a 
simple assertion and the Iliad as a whole, 
as well as any intermediate unit of dis- 
course, may be viewed as a single speech 
(Aoyos).*? 
[To be concluded] 


40 Tbid. 4. 1448>4—24. 41 Tbid. 1448>24-27. 


42 Ibid. 20. 1456°20-21 and 145723-30; cf. also 
On Generation and Corruption i. 4, 315>14—-15. 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


DAVID M. ROBINSON 


HOEVER first conceived the idea 

of the wheel—whether in Baby- 

lonia, where solid wheels were 
known as early as 3000 B.c. and wheels 
with axles as early as 1600 B.c., or in 
Egypt, where actual wooden wheels with 
bronze rims have been found as early as 
the fifteenth century B.c. and from the 
fourteenth century in Tutenkhamon’s 
tomb—made a wonderful invention. It 
assisted the progress of civilization and 
the means of transportation. But, even if 
the wheel was known before the Greeks, 
the metaphor of the Wheel of Fortune, I 
believe, began with the Greeks. Many 
scholars have said that it first occurs in 
medieval literature, but that has been 
shown to be an erroneous hypothesis. 
Gildersleeve and Headlam realized that 
the idea was Greek, but Kirby Flower 
Smith' in the commentary on Tibullus i. 
5. 70 says that the earliest reference to 
the Wheel of Fortune is Cicero In Piso- 
nem 22: “The house of your colleague 
rang with song and cymbals while he him- 
self danced naked at a feast, wherein, 
even while he executed his whirling gyra- 
tions, he felt no fear of the Wheel of 
Fortune” (“cum conlegae tui domus cantu 
et cymbalis personaret cumque ipse nudus 
in convivio saltaret, in quo cum illum 
saltatorium versaret orbem, ne tum qui- 
dem fortunae rotam pertimescebat’’). 
Galpin also, in an article, ‘‘Fortune’s 
Wheel in the Roman de la Rose’ (a work 
_ ' Phe Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York, 1913). 
Smith, Galpin, and other scholars have failed to notice 
that Headlam also had the idea that the Greeks knew 
the Wheel of Fortune (JP, XXX [1907], 291-93; 


cf. also Pearson's commentary on Sophocles Frag. 
871, and Gildersleeve on Pindar Ol. 2. 23-24). 


of the thirteenth century) errs,? as have 
most scholars, when he says: ‘“The Wheel 
as an attribute of Fortune is of Roman 
origin.” So far as art is concerned, I 
agree that there are no representations of 
a goddess of Fortune with the wheel be- 
fore Roman days. But the idea of the 
Wheel of Fortune is originally Greek. It 
is one of the eternal ideas which Pindar 
has in his second Olympian ode 23-24: 
brav eod Motpa réurn 
avexas 6\Bov bWnddv 


(‘When God’s Fate sends up high pros- 
perity’’). The figure is that of a wheel. 
In my Pindar* some ten years ago, I 
stated in print that the figure of the Wheel 
of Fortune was first used by Pindar. Pin- 
dar may have gotten his idea of the wheel 
for alternations of joy and sorrow, in- 
stead of his usual metaphor of veering 
winds, from the quite different so-called 
“Orphic wheel,’”’ which he saw at Acragas 
in Sicily. Such a wheel of life symbolized 
the wandering of the soul from a higher 
existence to a lower, from a lower to a 
higher, many times repeated, as on a 
turning wheel. Vergil may have taken, as 
Ernest L. Highbarger‘ maintains, this 
idea as a model for Aeneas’ circular jour- 
ney through Elysium. Vergil uses such ex- 
pressions as perfecto temporis orbe, and he 


2 PMLA, XXIV (1909), following DS, s.v. “*For- 
tuna,”’ 277. 

3D. M. Robinson, Pindar, a Poet of Eternal Ideas 
(Baltimore, 1936), p. 51; also AJA, XX XVIII (1934), 
505, n. 1; and Gildersleeve, Pindar (London, 1907), 
p. 146: ‘‘The figure is that of a wheel.’’ Norwood, 
Pindar (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945), p. 132, 
understands the Wheel of Fortune to be the symbol 
of the second Olympian ode. 

4 The Gates of Dreams (Baltimore, 1940), p. 70, 
Pi. V. 


(Cuassica, ParLoLoay, XLI, Ocropur, 1946] 207 
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has the word rota. The conception of a 
xbxdos in human affairs was familiar to 
the Greeks. Herodotus® speaks of a xixdos 
of human affairs: éxetvo mpdrov pabe ws 
Kikdos Tov avOpwrniwy éotl mpnyuatur, 
mepipepouevos bé otk EG alel rtods aidrods 
eiruxee. Pindar, too, uses the verb 
xukdow in Pyth. 2. 89 and has the idea also 
in Ol. 13. 6 and Isthm., 3. 18. The concep- 
tion in Orphic-Pythagorean documents is 
concerned with purgatory and metempsy- 
chosis, as we know from Plato and Vergil 
(Aen. vi. 748: ‘‘ubi mille rotam volvere per 
annos’’). Diogenes Laertius® says that 
Pythagoras first thought of the soul as 
changing the cycle of necessity (xixdos 
avayxns), to live at one time in one animal, 
at another in another. The famous gold 
Petelia tablets found near Sybaris’ have 
a line: xbxr\ov 8 é€érrav Bapuvrerbéos 
apyaréno (“I flew out of the grievous 
painful cycle’). One Orphic fragment 
(226) actually uses the phrase, ‘‘the wheel 
of birth,” yevéoews tpoxés; and an Anac- 
reontic® says: ‘‘Like the chariot’s wheel 
our running life is sped” (rpoxds &pyaros 
yap ola/Bioros rpéxe xKudobeis). Sopho- 
cles undoubtedly had the idea of the 
Wheel of Fortune. In a fragment of 
Tantalus® he says: rpoxod dixny [... .] 
Tis Kukdet tbx[n (“Like a wheel, fortune 
turns in a circle’); and in another frag- 
ment!® we have: 4A obpds ailel mdrpos 
év muxv@ Geod/tpox@ xKuxdXetrar Kal perad- 
Adooa iow. Headlam (as quoted by 


51, 207; cf. also Plato Rep. 424a. Jowett translates 
as ‘“‘wheel’’; Shorey, Plato, The Republic (‘‘Loeb Classi- 
cal Library’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1930]), p. 331: ‘ta cycle of growth."’ I believe that both 
ideas are meant by xi«dos. 

6 viii. 14. 

71G, XIV, 641. 

8J.M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (‘‘Loeb Clas- 


sical Library’’), II (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931), 60, No. 32, ll. 7-8. 


*A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles 
Cambridge, England, 1917), Vol. II, Frag. 575. 


10 Tbid., Vol. III, Frag. 871. 


Davip M. Rosinson 





Pearson) renders the whole fragment 
thus: 


But my fate circles on the shifting wheel 

Of God’s reversal, and still suffers change; 

Like to the pale moon’s face, that cannot stay 

For two nights ever in the same aspect, 

But first comes issuing from the dim—then 
grows 

With lovelier visage waxing to the full— 

And once at her bright fairest—then forthwith 

Lapses and fades, and comes to nothingness. 


I believe that Sophocles also is referring to 
the Wheel of Fortune in the Trachinians, 
line 130: ‘Sorrow and joy come round to 
all, as the Bear moves in his circling 
paths” (GAN émi/wiua Kai xapa ran 
Kuk\ovow, olov apxrov orpopaddes xédevior). 
Sophocles combines the Herodotean idea 
of a xbx\os in human affairs with the 
conception of a revolving wheel, a wheel 
of fortune, or an orb that waxes and 
wanes like the moon. You could say 
either “‘the wheel has come full-circle” 
or ‘‘the orb has come full-circle.”’ Hippo- 
damus, the Pythagorean, in Ilepi zod- 
teias"! has the same idea: ravra pév dv ra 
Ovara &” avayxay dios e& peraBodais 
kaduvdeirar.... yevoueva yap dékerar ra 
mpayuata, Kal deknbevra axuafer, kal dxpd- 
cavTa ynpacKe, Kai Tédos botrara Pbeiperar’ 
Ta pev bard pbovos ywopeva bt’ abras Tas piows 
és 7d Gdndov abris repuarifoueva, Kal madu & 
7@ GbnrXw és 76 Sparov Ercovvepxdueva apyo.BG 
yevéowos Kai dvratodéce: POopas Kixdov abrat- 
Tas dvatodifoicas. 

Another reason for believing that the 
idea of the Wheel of Fortune goes back 
to the Greeks is a mosaic found at Olyn- 
thus."2 The room with the inscription 


11 Quoted by Stob. iv. 34, 71, pp. 846f. [H.]. 


12.On the Olynthian mosaics cf. D. M. Robinson, 
Excavations at Olynthus, VIII (Baltimore, 1938), 59 
60, 288-90, Pls. 15-16, 84-85; XII (1946), pp. 254-57, 
“Excursus I, On Pebble Mosaics,’’ pp. 323-68, 
colored Pls. I-III; ‘‘Mosaics of Olynthus,"" AJA, 
XXXVIII (1934), 501-10, Figs. 1-2, Pls. XXVIII- 
XXX. 
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’Adpodirn xadn was perhaps a gambling- 
room in a kind of ‘‘Villa of the Mysteries.’ 
The figure in the middle representing a 
die would symbolize the best throw, 
which was called ’A@podirn xady, accord- 
ing to Lucian’s Erotes 16. The Olynthian 
mosaic is the earliest allusion to it; but 
among the Romans the iactus Veneris or 
Venerius, the ‘“‘Venus throw,’’ was com- 
mon.'* The arbiter bibendi was chosen by 
dice; “quem Venus arbitrum dicet biben- 
di?” asks Horace.'* Rostovtzeff' tells us 
that Fortuna is the most frequent name 
on all tokens. Tyche and Fortuna were 
goddesses who used xiSo in making allot- 
ments to dicasts for courtrooms and to 
others for places to eat.'® “Come hither 
that Tyche may [by lot] tell each man 
where he is supposed to eat,’’ says Aristoph- 
anes.'? Tyche plays a part in comic de- 
vices, even though this may not have 
been normal Athenian practice. In the 
anteroom in the Villa of Good Fortune, 
through which one had to pass to reach 
the main gaming parlor, the inscriptions 
were in the earlier black-figured style, as 
contrasted to the red-figured style of the 
Aphrodite room. The main inscription 
says ’Aya0j rixn,'® wishing good fortune 
to the person who is about to enter the 
inner gaming-room. The symbol of the 
wheel and the inscription comes from the 


“Cf. Plautus Asin. 905; Martial xiv. 14; Cicero 
De div. i, 23, ii. 48, 121; Propertius v. 8. 45; Suetonius 
Aug. 71; P.-W., LX, 555. 


4 Odes i. 4. 18; ii. 7. 25. 


M.I. Rostovtzeff, Rémische Bleitesserae (Leipzig, 
1905), pp. 56 ff., 96. 


'* Aristophanes Eccl. 681 f., 834-37. On the klero- 
teria—allotment machines in which white and black 
(Bo were used—and their bearing on these passages 
cf. Sterling Dow, ‘Prytaneis,’’ Hesperia, Suppl. 1, 
Pp. 214-15; HSCP, L (1939), 10. 


" Eccl. 836-37. 


"AJA, XXXVIII (1934), 505, Fig. 2. The same 
words occur in a Roman mosaic at Lepcis Magna 
(4A, XLIX [1984], 489, Fig. 23). On 'Ayad} Toxn and 
"Ayabds Aaiuw» as divinities who protected the house 
ef. SIGs, 1044, 34; and BCH, LVIII (1934), 366-68. 


stock of expressions and signs of good 
omen current at the time, like devices 
popular in the nineteenth century: ‘“‘Wel- 
come home”’; “Home, Sweet Home” ; “God 
Bless Our Home’’; etc. Above the inscrip- 
tion is represented the Wheel of Good 
Fortune. The crossing lines run at right 
angles and do not represent a cross but 
the spokes of a wheel. The design of the 
Glicksrad occurs again in this same scene 
and in at least five other Olythian 
mosaics,'* but here the inscription leaves 
no doubt of the interpretation. At the 
lower end of the room, as you enter, is an 
alpha, a letter often later associated with 
the Wheel of Fortune, which became a 
talisman in the form of a mason’s level. 
In a Pompeian mosaic” is a skull sur- 
mounted by an alpha and resting on a 
wheel, which is perhaps no longer a sym- 
bol of good luck but a representation of 
the instability of fate.21 Alpha may stand 
for Aequalitas, mors omnia aequat; but it 
could in Greek days be an abbreviation for 
Aphrodite and also stand for the best 
throw of dice, ‘‘the Aphrodite throw.’ 
Chaucer’s Prioress wore a brooch, 


On which ther was first write a crowned A. 
Right as oure firste lettre is now an A 
In beautee first so stood she, makelees.”? 


This is perhaps a reference to Queen 
Anne, just as the Greek alpha was a refer- 
ence to Aphrodite.?* Corresponding to the 
alpha, there is at the top of the mosaic a 
four-barred sigma, and to the left the 


19 Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, II, 26, 29, 
Fig. 99; V, Pls. 14B, 16B, colored Pl. VII; XII, 254— 
57, Pl. 221; AJA, Vol. XX XVIII (1934), Pl. 31. 


20 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii (New York, 1902), p. 399, 
Fig. 230. 


2 BCH, LXI (1932), 463, Pl. XXVII; and RM, 
XLIX (1934), 166, 167, 176. 


22 Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 161; 
Chaucer's Troilus and Cressida, 1. 25. 


23 Professor Lowes discussed the symbolism of A 
in PMLA, XXIII (1908), 294 ff. 


cf. also 
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letters AIKAIQ. This may be a dative 
and refer to the well-known Olynthian 
magistrate, Dikaios,24* whose name often 
occurs on coins (“good fortune to Di- 
kaios”), or, more likely, it may be 
Auxaw, goddess of fair play like Aixn and 
Acxavooivn. We might even read Arxaig 
dciw. It would almost seem that the 
Dionysus mosaic with its dancing figures, 
the big punch bowl out of which so much 
was drunk that even Pan saw himself 
double, the two good-luck inscriptions,” 
as well as the dicelike square, with ’A¢po- 
dirn xady and the gambling hand, had 
special significance. Dicing, dining, and 
drinking may have been the specialty of 
this Villa of Good Fortune or House of 
Gay Ladies. In such a house it was im- 
portant to have represented the Wheel of 
Good Fortune. 

The wheel in origin may be a symbol of 
the sun, as Sir Arthur Evans” and Miss 
Anne Roes”’ say. Not all such designs, 
however, are symbols, and many may be 
only decorative; but metal wheels such as 
those found at Olynthus were not for 
decoration only.2* Even where painted on 
a vase, though it was in origin a solar 
symbol with magical connotations, the 
wheel, by the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c., on wine and oil amphoras and on 
coins had become a hopeful sign of good 
fortune in commerce.”® 

Even in the Mycenaean age, jugglers 
and tumblers bent themselves into the 
form of a circle, doing a cartwhee! and 


24 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, LX, 85-86. 


2 Cf. also the inscription not mentioned in this 
article at the entrance to the room with ‘A¢podirn 
xad\y, Which has Eiruxla xaky (AJA, XXXVIIT [1934], 
504). 

2 The Palace of Minos dt Knossos, I (London, 
1921), 514f. 

27 RA, XII (1938), 157 ff. 

28 Excavations at Olynthus, Vol. X, Pl. CLXVI. 

29 4JA, XL (1936), 193; Hesperia, Suppl. 2, pp. 
180-81, 226; 1J A, XLIV (1940), 459 


Davip M. RosInson 


touching their legs to their heads, as seen 
on a Mycenaean sword found recently at 
Mallia in Crete aud published by Fer- 
nand Chapouthier.*® Here are represented 
xuBiorntipes (perhaps a Cretan word), 
“tumblers,” as in Jl. xviii. 605 ff. Mino- 
ans had not only bullfights but all sorts 
of acrobatic stunts to make a Mino- 
an holiday, forming a wheel of the body 
between swords, a perilous exercise, risk- 
ing a great danger, which Cicero (In Pi- 
sonem 22) compares to the Wheel of For- 
tune. So perhaps the representation on 
the Minoan sword was prophylactic, as in 
medieval times, when such wheel acrobats 
abounded. Recall such figures as the ‘‘Bal- 
lerine’’ over the door of the church of 
Avallon and the figure bent in the form of 
a wheel in the tympanum of the narthex of 
the church at Vézelay.*' In medieval art, 
saints are often represented with wheels, 
as Nemesis had been in Roman art. In an- 
cient art the wheel was an attribute of 
Isis, of Nemesis, and of Dike, as well as of 
Tyche and Fortuna.* Professor A. B. 
Cook, in his encyclopedic work on Zeus,** 
devotes more than a hundred pages to the 
solar wheel in Greece, considering the 
wheels connected with Ixion, Triptolemus, 
Circe, Medea, and especially the iynx, 
which is probably of Iranian origin. Pin- 
dar* tells how Aphrodite helped Jason to 


3° Deux épées d’apparat découvertes en 1936 au 
palais de Mallia (‘‘Etudes crétoises,'’ Vol. V [Paris, 
1938]). 


31 Louis Brehier, L’ Art chrétien, (Paris, 1928), illus. 
facing p. 248. 


2 Cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, I (Cambridge, England, 
1914), 265-96 [284—85, temple lead wheels]; III, 1073; 
Jahrb. d. arch. Inst., XLVI (1931), 181 ff., 191, 207; 
A. Roes, Greek Geometric Art: Its Symbolisms and Its 
Origin (Oxford, 1913), pp. 13-16; AJA, XXXVIII 
(1934), 503-5; RM, LII (1937), 190f.; RA, XIII 
(1939), 263; and references cited in Excavations at 
Olynthus, X, 512, n. 112. 


33 Cook, op. cit., I, 197-299. 


%¢ Pyth. 4, 213 ff. (translation quoted from Cook, 
op. cit., I, 253). 
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win Medea by means of the wryneck, or 
iynx, fastened to a magic wheel: 


Kyprogeneia, queen of the quick shaft, 
Down from Olympos brought 
The wriggling wry-neck bound beyond 
escape— 
The mad bird—to a wheel of four-spoked 
shape, 
And then first gave it unto men and taught 
The proper craft 
To the son of Aison, that he might be wise 
With all the wisdom of her sorceries 
And thereby steal Medeia’s shame 
Of her own parents,—yea, the very name 
Of Hellas her desire 
With Peitho’s whip should spin her heart 
on fire. 


The magic wheel is often seen on Greek 
vases and coins.** Such bronze wheels 
were strung on a double cord passing 
through the center and set spinning with a 
jerk. It was not a spinning top or rhombus 
or rattle, as many scholars have believed, 
or such as was found at Olynthus, where 
itis a child’s plaything and has no relation 
to magic.** It is very different from the 
buzzer type of magic wheel. The latest 
articles on the subject, especially in con- 
nection with the magic wheel and iynx 
used by Simaetha in the second idyll of 
Theocritus, are those of Tavenner and 
Gow and Nelson.*? Tavenner believes 
that tvyé and pduBos both mean a top, but 
the first word seems to me to mean a 
magic bird. Perhaps it is of foreign origin, 
though the Greeks would think of ivy7, a 
sharp hiss such as a snake makes or a 
wheel or disk. ‘PéuBos means, I believe, a 
“whipping top’’ or often a wooden instru- 

* Cf. Cook, op. cit., I, 255-56; many references to 
vases from the sixth to the third century B.c. are 
given by F. V. Lorentz, RM, LII (1937), 190-92 
(Glicksrad); Excavations at Olynthus, X, 512, n. 112; 


for coins see C. Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), 
Pls. 4, Nos. 16-17, and 5, No. 8. 


* Excavations at Olynthus, X, 496-500, 512-13. 


"Eugene Tavenner, TAPA, LXIV (1933), 109-27; 
A.S. F. Gow, JHS, LIV (1934), 1-13; Grace Nelson, 
AJA, XLIV (1940), 443-56. 
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ment twirled round at the end of a thong, 
a “bull-roarer”’ such as is still used in 
Italy and Greece. This is, in my opinion, 
not an wyé but a baby’s rattle or plaything 
(r\arayn), such as is represented on an un- 
published child’s tombstone in the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery. Some years ago I saw in 
Greece a terra-cotta votive iynx-wheel of 
the eighth century B.c. which is now in 
Boston. Miss Grace Nelson has published 
it.3* Kleven plastic iynges sit on the ring 
in the upper surface of the rim, giving 
their high-pitched, flutelike love call, 
which can be heard for a quarter of a mile. 
The bird, Sir D’Arcy Thompson** has 
shown, is the European wryneck or Iynz 
torquilla, something like a woodpecker; 
Russian vertigolovka; French torcol, tour- 
licou, tourne téte; Spanish torcecuello; Ital- 
ian torcicollo; Sicilian capu tortu; German 
Drethals or Wendehals. It twists its neck in 
all directions and is supposed to possess 
magical powers. In the center of the Bos- 
ton wheel is the ivyé rerpaxvayos, as Pin- 
dar calls it,*° with four spokes or, rather, 
the cross, which perhaps in Greece from 
late Minoan times“ was often thought of 
as sacred or prophylactic. Miss Grace 
Nelson says: 

The simple four-spoked wheel is found on 
geometric vases from Argos, once with stars 
between each of the spokes. Affixed to the pedi- 
ment as an acroterion to sheathe the ridge- 
pole, suspended from the entablature of a 
Greek temple, or hung from the roof of palace 
or humbler dwelling, the wheel, of brilliantly 
painted terracotta or gleaming bronze, became 
thus a mimic sun, credited with beneficent 
prophylactic powers.” 

From what we have said it is apparent 
that the Greeks associated the wheel with 


38 See n. 37. 
39 4 Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1936), pp. 
124-28. 
40 Pyth. 5. 212. 
41 Evans, op. cit., I, 516-17, Fig. 376. 
42 AJA, LIV (1940), 446. 
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the sun symbol as the Babylonians did 
but that, in addition, they attributed 
prophylactic and magic properties to the 
wheel with the four spokes. They devel- 
oped long before Cicero the idea of the 
Wheel of Fortune and passed it on to the 
Romans, who often speak of Fortune. 
Pacuvius* (ca. 220-130 B.c.) is said to re- 
fer to the Wheel of Fortune, but it is 
rather a rolling ball of stone. In 167 B.c. 
Prusias sacrificed at Palestrina to Fortuna 
Primigenia for the victory of the Roman 
people,‘* but there is no mention of a 
wheel, though here Roman emperors 
learned their good and bad fortune at the 
New Year.* From the second century 
B.c. also dates the well-preserved Ionic 
temple by the Tiber, changed into a 
church of Santa Maria Egiziaca in a.p. 
872. It is sometimes called a temple of 
Fortuna. At Delos was a temple of Good 
Fortune,“ and in Rome, by the time of the 
Empire, there were at least eighteen tem- 
ples or shrines of Fortuna. 

The idea of the Wheel of Fortune, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been a very 
familiar conception until Cicero’s day. 
This, as I have said, has wrongly been 
considered the earliest reference. Literary 
references to the Wheel of Fortune be- 
come frequent in the age of the Latin 
elegiac poets. Tibullus (the date of whose 
birth is unknown but was probably about 
54 B.c.) in Elegy i. 5. 70, says: ‘‘versatur 
celeri Fors levis orbe rotae.’’ Proper- 

4E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 
(‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’) (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), II, 318, ll. 37-46: ‘‘Fortunam 
insanam esse et caecam et brutam perhibent philoso- 
phi/saxoque instare in globoso praedicant volubilei."’ 
A. Gudeman (P. Cornelit Taciti dialogus de oratoribus 
{[Boston, 1894], p. 246), says that this is ‘‘the seemingly 


earliest reference to this symbolical representation of 
Fortunsz on a wheel.”’ 


#4 Livy xlv. 44. 


45 Suetonius Dom. 15; Cicero De div. ii. 85; R. Peter 
in Roscher, Lerikon, I, 1544—45. 


«WwW. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos (Oxford, 
1933), pp. 166, 222 f., 292. 
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tius (born about 50 B.c.) says (ii. 8. 8): 
“omnia vertuntur: certe vertuntur amores: 
vinceris aut vincis, haec in amore rota est” 
(“All things are turned about, certainly 
loves change. Conquered, or thou doest 
conquer; so it is with the wheel of love’). 
Ovid, a younger contemporary of Tibullus 
and Propertius, in T'ristia v. 8. 7-8, has: 
nec metuis dubio Fortunae stantis in orbe 
hnumen 


(‘Nor do you fear the power of Fortune 
standing on her swaying wheel’’). In Ez 
Ponto iv. 3. 31, Ovid has a similar expres- 
sion: 
haec dea non stabili, quam sit levis, orbe fate- 
tur, 
quae summum dubio sub pede semper habet 


(“She is a goddess who admits by her un- 
steady wheel how fickle she is; she always 
has its crest beneath her swaying foot’’).” 
Horace (born 65 B.c.) in Odes iii. 10. 10 
says: 

ingratam Veneri pone superbiam 

ne currente retro funis eat rota 


(‘Banish thy disdain ungrateful to Venus, 
lest the rope go back, as the wheel re- 
volves’). Seneca (born at Corduba in 
Spain ca. 4 B.c.) in Agamemnon 71 f. says: 


ut praecipites regum casus 
Fortuna rotat 


(“As Fortune rotates the headlong fates 
of kings’). 

Under the Roman Empire, Fortuna 
was a goddess who absorbed all the others. 
She was goddess of the state as well as of 
the individual, of the lower as well as of 
the higher classes, of women and of men. 
Pliny*® says: 

Among these discordant opinions mankind 
have discovered for themselves a kind of inter- 
mediate deity, by which our skepticism con- 
cerning God is still increased. For all over the 


‘7 In art, Fortune often stands on top of a wheel, 
and so orbe in these passages can mean “wheel,” 
though possibly a sphere or ball is meant. 


‘8 NH ii. 22. 
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world, in all places, and at all times, Fortune is 
the only god whom everyone invokes; she 
alone is spoken of, she alone is accused and is 
supposed to be guilty; she alone is in our 
thoughts; is praised and blamed and loaded 
with reproaches; wavering as she is, conceived 
by the generality of mankind to be blind, 
wandering, inconstant, uncertain, variable, 
and often favouring the unworthy. To her are 
referred all our losses and all our gains, and in 
casting up the accounts of mortals she alone 
balances the two pages of our sheet. We are so 
much in the power of chance, that chance it- 
self is considered as a God and the existence 
of God becomes doubtful. 


Tacitus (A.D. 55-117) in Dialogus 23 says: 
“Nolo inridere rotam Fortunae,”’ referring 
to Cicero’s far-fetched pun (Jn Pisonem 
22). 

The Ball of Fortune is well known in 
art and literature and has the same sym- 
bolism, but it is different from the wheel. 
The Ball of Fortune may go back to 
Lysippus’ famous statue of Kairos or Op- 
portunity, a statue possibly poised on a 
ball or sphere with a forelock or long hair 
at the front of the bald head so that one’s 
hands slip off, if one fails to grasp the op- 
portunity before it has passed.** Reference 
to the Ball of Fortune is mostly confined to 
Greek authors and disappears after the 
third century B.c. The idea of the ball is 
mentioned in Cebes’ Pinaz, which de- 
scribes a painting in the temple of Kronos, 
where (7.1 and 3) Tyche is described as 
a woman who seems to be blind, standing 
on around stone: émi AiBou Tivds otpoyyidov. 
Friedrich 8. Krauss in his monograph, 
Sreéa: Gliick und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben der Siidslaven (Vienna, 1886), pp. 
190 f., thought that this Greek goddess of 
Tyche was the same as the Indian Laksmi, 


‘*Ausonius (Epigrammata 33. 4) says: “Quid 
rotulae insistis?’’ (‘‘Why stand’st thou on a wheel?’’); 
but Callistratus Descriptiones 6 says: ri rwos 
*galpas (also Tzetzes, Chiliades, p. 10. 270). It is not 
Certain that Kairos was poised on a wheel or ball. 
For evidence cf. Johnson, Lysippos, pp. 164-65, 281- 
86; Abramic, Jahreshefte, XXVI (1930), 1-8. 
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goddess of beauty and of fate, who has a 
ball as her attribute, and that the Greeks 
became acquainted with this Indian god- 
dess when Alexander invaded India. This 
seems to me unlikely, as the Greeks were 
perfectly familiar with the ball as an at- 
tribute before Alexander. The present 
text of Cebes’ Pinaz, known to Lucian 
and Gronovius and used by Milton and 
Bunyan, cannot be earlier than the first 
or second century after Christ, but the 
original was probably by Cebes of Thebes, 
the pupil of Socrates, who flourished in 
the early fourth century B.c. Dio Chrysos- 
tomus (xliii. 7) (born ca. A.D. 40) says in his 
first oration, I[epi rixns: ‘Some have 
placed Tyche on the razor’s edge, others 
on a ball, others have given her a rudder, 
others a cornucopia, the ball or sphere in- 
dicating that change of fortune is easy.”’ 
Henry E. Sigerist®® says: 

“The Sphere of Life and Death” was a 
magical device used for the purpose of finding 
out whether a patient would live or die. It 
could also be used for other purposes of divina- 
tion, to ascertain whether a lost object would 
be recovered or not, whether an impending 
event would turn out happily or unhappily, 
and similar questions. The oldest text is a 
fourth century Greek papyrus in Leyden, but 
it is attributed to Democritus. Others say that 
it goes back to Pythagoras, Plato, or Apuleius. 
It is related to the Graeco-Egyptian sphere of 
Petosiris. 

Returning from the ball to the wheel, 
let us continue the chronological history 
of the idea. Fronto (a writer of the second 
century A.D.)" says: ‘“‘Fortunas omnis cum 
pennis, cum rotis, cum gubernaculo re- 
perias.’”” Ammianus Marcellinus (born ca. 
A.D. 330 in Antioch on the Orontes) says 
of Adrastia (xiv. 11. 26): “pinnas autem 


so'The Sphere of Life and Death in Early Me- 
diaeval Manuscripts,’’ Bulletin of the History of Medi- 
cine (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942), pp. 
292-303. 

& Naber, M. Cornelii Frontonis et M. Aurelii 
Imperatoris E pistulae, p. 157. 
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ideo illi fabulosa vetustas aptavit, ut ades- 
se velocitate volucri cunctis existimetur, 
et praetendere gubernaculum dedit, eique 
subdidit rotam ut universitatem regere 
per elementa discurrens omnia non ig- 
noretur’”’ (‘‘Moreover, storied antiquity 
has given her wings that she may be 
thought to come with swift velocity, and 
has given her a rudder to hold, and has put 
under her a wheel in order that none may 
fail to know that she runs through all the 
elements and rules the universe’’).*? The 
fickleness of fortune is a sentiment fre- 
quent in ancient literature from Homer 
to Horace.*% 

Ammianus again, in xxvi. 8. 13, ‘writing 
about the year a.p. 365, says: ‘By this 
victory Procopius was elated, beyond 
what is lawful for mortals, and forgetting 
that any happy man, if Fortune’s wheel 
turns, may before evening become most 
wretched, he ordered the house of Arbitio, 
full of priceless furniture, to be completely 
stripped” (“Loeb Classical Library’’) 
(‘‘Ka victoria ultra homines sese Procopius 
efferens, et ignorans quod quivis beatus, 
versa rota Fortunae, ante vesperum po- 
test esse miserrimus, Arbitionis domum, 
.... lussit exinaniri, mobilis census inae- 
stimabilis plenam”’). Or, again, in xxxi. 1.1 
Ammianus says: ‘“‘Meanwhile Fortune’s 
rapid wheel, which is always interchang- 
ing adversity and prosperity, armed Bel- 
lona in the company of her attendant 
Furies” (“Inter haec Fortunae volucris 
rota, adversa prosperis semper alternans, 
Bellonam furiis in societatem adscitis, 
armabat, etc.’’). One is reminded of the 
words in Job 5:11: “To set up on high 
those that be low, that those which mourn 
may be exalted to safety.’’ The sentiment 

5: With this description cf. that of Fortune in 
Pacuvius, Frag. 14 (Ribbeck) and Horace Odes i. 34. 


53 Cf. Horace Odes i. 34. 15 ff.: ‘‘From one man 
Fortune with shrill whirring of her wings swiftly 
snatches away the crown, on another she delights to 
place it."’ 
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is frequent in ancient and later literature. 

Spenser in Faerie Queen, Book V, Canto 

II, stanza 41, expresses the thought well: 

He maketh Kings to sit in soverainty; 

He maketh subjects to their powre obay; 

He pulleth downe, He setteth up on hy; 

He gives to this, from that He takes away, 

For all we have is His; what He list doe, He 
may. 


Claudian (born ca. A.D. 370), De bello 
Gothico (632 ff.), tells how Nemesis, the 
goddess worshiped at Rhamnus near 
Marathon, she whose pleasure it is to 
check unbridled desire, was wroth and 
turned her wheel, and in one day Rome’s 
arm repaid all that had been lost in thirty 
years, 
sed dea quae nimiis obstat Rhamnusia votis 
ingemuit flexitque rotam: domat aspera victos 
pauperies, unoque die Romana rependit 
quidquid ter denis acies amisimus annis. 


Boethius in the sixth century A.D. says 
in his De consolatione philosophiae (ii. 1): 
“Fortunae te regendum dedisti, dominae 
moribus oportet obtemperes. Tu vero vol- 
ventis rotae impetum retinere conaris?” 
(“You have given yourself up to Fortune 
to be ruled, you ought to conform to your 
mistress’ ways. But do you attempt to 
retard the impetus of the revolving 
wheel?’’). In ii. 2. 29, he says: “We turn 
the wheel on its flying orb, we rejoice to 
change the lowest for the highest, the 
highest for the lowest’’ (“rotam volubili 
orbe versamus infima summis, summa in- 
fimis, mutare gaudemus’’).*4 

References to the Wheel of Fortune be- 
come even more frequent in the medieval 
age. In spite of the anathemas of the 
church, Fortune is believed by many to be 
omnipotent, and she takes her place 
with God, as she had already done in 
Boethius. The Wheel of Fortune is re 
ferred to in the Roman de la rose; in Adam 


54 Cf. H. R. Patch, ‘‘Fortune’s Wheel and Boe 
thius,’"’ MLN, XXIX (1914), 62-63. 
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Le Bossu, Le Jeu de la feuillée (dated ca. 
1276), and there are other references in 
Old French of the first third of the thir- 
teenth century; but I have discovered 
none between Boethius and the thirteenth 
century. 

Petrarch (a.p. 1304-74) in De remediis 
utriusque fortunae, Praef., says: “‘attolit ac 
deicit et in gyrum rotat’’ (‘Fortune raises 
up and throws down and rotates on a 
wheel”’), Boccaccio (A.p. 1313-75) in his 
Amorosa visione has in his visionary castle 
a picture of Fortune, who turns a wheel 
toward the left unceasingly. She is deaf. 
She says: “‘Let every man who desires be 
bold to mount, but when he falls, let 
him not become angry.” The speaker 
turns to his love and says: “She once 
drew me to the bottom of the wheel.” 
But this subject has been well treated by 
H. R. Patch in The Goddess Fortuna in 
Medieval Literature. The subject of 
Fortune’s Wheel in later times has also 
been well treated by Italo Siciliano, 
Frangots Villon et les thémes poétiques du 
moyen dge (1934), pp. 291-96, dealing with 
la rowe de Fortune. 

My colleague, Frederic C. Lane, has 
called my attention to a passage in I 


5 (Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 147-77; 
cf. also Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, III 
(1922), 131-235. Galpin (MLN, XLIII [1928], 563) 
says: ‘Dr. Patch gives a compendium of the forms, 
attributes, and activities of Fortuna as set forth in the 
literature of the Middle Ages, the period with which 
this study chiefly concerns itself, and follows with a 
full consideration of her functions and cults (the 
Fortune of Love, Fortuna the Guide, Fortune of the 
Sea, the Fortune of Combat, the Fortune of Fame, 
Personal Fortuna, Fortuna Publica, the Fortune of 
Time, the Fortune of Death). Her dwelling, some- 
times wholly sumptucus, sometimes partly squalid, is 
situated on a lofty island cliff, exposed to the soft 
breathing of Zephyr as well as to the blasts of Boreas. 
Its garden contains trees, some fruitful and some bar- 
ten, and two streams, one sweet and one bitter. 
Fortuna’s most important attribute, the wheel, func- 
tions variously. Sometimes she turns it, sometimes she 
is turned upon it. In the former case, four human 
figures are often pictured, or described, as bound to 
the wheel and revolving with it; sometimes a human 
figure is stretched across its face.”’ 
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Diarii di Girolamo Priuli.® Priuli was a 
merchant diarist who says, with reference 
to a bank failure about September 3, 
1500: “The Lippomani were of such qual- 
ity and had in the past been so esteemed 
and honored in Venice that none could be 
more so. And this is the moral of these 
events: Whosoever places his hopes in 
earthly things is in the end deceived, for 
the wheel of fortune cannot stand forever 
at one point” (“Perche la rota dela furtuna 
non pol star sempre ad uno segno’’). 

About 1500 are dated the Proverbes en 
rimes which Grace Frank has published in 
the Romanic Review.5” There is a manu- 
script in the Walters Art Gallery; but a 
longer, later, and better one is in the 
British Museum. One of the illustrations 
(No. 340) shows the Wheel of Fortune. 
Stanzas 290 and 340, as Mrs. Frank real- 
ized, seem to refer to the mutability of 
Fortune as symbolized by her wheel. 
Titian’s Cupid, with the Wheel of For- 
tune, formerly in Rome, has recently 
come to the National Mellon Gallery in 
Washington (Dedalo, XI [1931], 895). 

The Renaissance and later references to 
Fortune have been collected by A. Doren, 
Fortuna im Mittelalter wnd in der Renais- 
sance (“Vortrige der Bibliothek War- 
burg,”’ Vol. II [1922-23], Part I), pp. 71- 
144; McCartney in CJ, XXII (1927), 454- 
57, and XXXIX (1944), 408-13; CP, 
XXIV (1929), 202, and XXVI (1931), 
166 ff.; Chew, “Time and Fortune,” in 
Journal of English Literary History, V1 
(1939), 83-113; by Vincenzo Cioffari, 
Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1935); and by Don Al- 
len, ‘‘Renaissance Remedies for Fortune,”’ 
University of North Carolina Studies in 
Philology, XX XVIII (1931), 188-97). 

In English literature the allegory has 


56II, 43 (‘‘Raccolta degli storici italiani,’’ ed. 
Muratori, Vol. XXIV, Part III [Bologna, 1933)]). 


57 XXXI (1940), 209-38. 
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been common from the time of Richard 
Rolle of Hampole (1290-1349) and from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, who has Enid say 
in “Geraint and Enid,” ‘“Turn, Fortune, 
turn thy wheel,’’ and speaks in “‘Godiva”’ 
of ‘‘New Men that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past.’”’ May Fortune turn 
her wheel to the right and not be reversed 
at this time when, as Thomas Jefferson 
said,®* “‘A revolution of the Wheel of For- 
tune, an exchange of situation is among 
possible events.’’ May she bring aya6y 
toxn. May no evil enter (unéév eicirw 


58 Notes on the State of Virginia (8th ed.; Boston, 
printed by David Carlisle for Thomas & Andrews, 
1801), Query 18, pp. 241-42. 
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xaxov),°® and may God bless our Home, 
6 Beds edoyHoy THY olixiav. May God pre- 
serve our coming in and our going out, 
Kipwos pvdaén (sic) rhv elcodov kai rhv eoddv 
gov amd viv gws aiwvwr.®® May the magic 
circle of Troy not be broken.* 


THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


59 AJA, X (1906), 140; ARW, XVIII (1915), 12- 
14. At Pompeii we have nihil mali intret hic and at 
Rome ne quid hic fiat mali (CIL, VI, 30738). 

6 Cf.,eg., TAPA, XXXIII (1902), 94; AJA, X 
(1906), 149; W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions (Amer. Arch. Expedition to Syria, III [New 
York, 1908]), 14, 20, 22, 25, 40-41, 134, 151, 173, 178- 
79, 197, 241, and Part IIIB, p. 101, No. 1029. 

61 See Her. i. 84 and references in Robinson, 
Excavations at Olynthus, XII (Baltimore, 1946), 254- 
57; and Mylonas, CJ, XX XIX (1944), 408-12. 
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DAS ROMISCHE HEERESREGLEMENT 


ALFRED NEUMANN 


EDEUTUNGSVOLL in jeder Heeresge- 
Be ist die schriftliche Fest- 

legung des Reglement. Sie erst 
erméglicht die gleichartige Ausbildung 
und Disziplinierung der Armee. Welcher 
Zeitpunkt in der rémischen dafiir in 
Betracht kommt, ist schwer zu sagen. 
Denn sicherlich hat das augusteische 
Reglement bereits Vorlaiufer gehabt. Das 
ergibt sich nicht nur daraus, dass es sehr 
erstaunlich ware, wenn nur miindlich von 
Generation zu Generation iiberlieferte 
Heeresbestimmungen jahrhundertelang 
ihren Zweck erfiillt hatten, sondern dafiir 
sprechen auch bestimmte Andeutungen 
in der antiken Literatur. So hat schon Th. 
Mommsen! die Fechtlehre des P. Rutilius 
Rufus, deren Existenz durch Valerius 
Maximus? tiberliefert wird, fiir einen Teil 
eines neuen Reglement erklirt. Das ist 
recht gut méglich, da die marianische Re- 
form, an die hier zu denken ist, darin ihre 
schriftliche Fixierung gefunden haben 
kann.* Es ist aber anzunehmen, dass be- 
reits das Reglement des alteren und das 
des jiingeren Scipio schriftlich nieder- 
gelegt war. Denn die Verinderungen, die 
unter ihrer Fiihrung im Heerwesen vor 
sich gingen, machen das durchaus wahr- 
scheinlich. Vor allem aber ist es wenig 
glaubhaft, dass Polybios, der fast durch- 
wegs, wo er das Heerwesen der Rémer 
behandelt, nur reglementarische Bestim- 
mungen wiedergibt, dabei lediglich aus 
eigener Beobachturg oder Mitteilungen 
erfahrener Personen geschépft haben soll. 
Dasselbe gilt auch vom dlteren Cato und 


1 Romische Geschichte, IL’, S. 194. 
24,3. 2. 


. ere, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung, 


zwar trotz der praktischen Erfahrung, die 
man bei ihm als alten Soldaten voraus- 
setzen muss. Denn nach den Fragmenten 
seines Buches iiber das rémische Heer- 
wesen zu schliessen, der ersten zusammen- 
fassenden Darstellung dieses Gebietes, 
scheint er auch eine Zeit behandelt zu 
haben, die weit vor seiner Dienstzeit im 
Heere lag und bei deren Schilderung er 
vermutlich auch auf schriftliche Quellen 
angewiesen war. Ist das richtig, dann darf 
die erste schriftliche Aufzeichnung des 
romischen Heeresreglement spitestens in 
die Zeit der vollen Ausbildung der Mani- 
pulartaktik gesetzt werden. 

Vielleicht ist aber die Frage nach dem 
ersten schriftlich niedergelegten Armeere- 
glement nicht einmal so wichtig wie die, 
was itiberhaupt unter einem solchen zu 
verstehen ist. In einer Abhandlung, die in 
dieser Zeitschrift‘ veréffentlicht wurde, 
habe ich diese Frage zu beantworten ver- 
sucht. Ich bin dort zu dem Schluss ge- 
kommen, dass das von Augustus wahr- 
scheinlich im Jahre 13. v. Chr. herausge- 
gebene Heeresreglement ein Handbuch 
gewesen ist, das offenbar so ziemlich alles 
enthalten haben diirfte, was fiir einen 
militérischen Praktiker von damals zu 
wissen, notwendig war. Im Gegensatz zu 
H. Delbriick® betonte ich jedoch, dass 
sicher nur Disziplinar-, Exerzier- und 
Dienstvorschriften als Inhalt des augu- 
steischen Reglement gelten kénnen.® Diese 
Festlegung schirfer zu erfassen, ermég- 

‘4“Das augusteisch-hadrianische Armeereglement 


und Vegetius,’’ XX XI (1936), S. 1ff.; auch Klio, 
XXVI (1933), 8S. 360 f. 


5 Gesch. d. Kriegskunst, II?, 8. 205 ff., u. II’, S. 167 
wie 210 ff. 


*A.a.0.,8.4f. 


(Cuassican Purtovocy, XLI, Ocroser, 1946] 217 
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lichen nun ausser meinen friiheren Aus- 
fiihrungen in dieser Zeitschrift’? und all 
dem, was von vornherein angenommen 
werden muss, auch Bemerkungen Apol- 
lodors von Damaskus in seiner Belage- 
rungskunst, die bekanntlich auf Befehl des 
Kaisers Traian oder Hadrian® zustande 
kam und dazu bestimmt war, Legioniire 
im Pionierdienst zu unterweisen. Es han- 
delt sich um die Einleitung, die in der 
Ubersetzung von Rudolf Schneider® fol- 
gendermassen lautet: 


MEIn HERR unpD Katser! 

Dein Schreiben wegen der Kriegsmaschinen 
habe ich gelesen und bin héchst erfreut, dass 
Du mich fiir wiirdig erachtest, an dieser 
Deiner Sorge teilzunehmen. Ich habe deshalb 
einige Musterbeispiele zusammengestellt, die 
bei einer Belagerung dienlich sind und schicke 
Dir anbei die Zeichnungen. Diese Zeichnungen 
habe ich alle im einzelnen durchgesprochen 
und habe einen Gehilfen mitgeschickt, dem 
ich alles gezeigt und vor dessen Augen ich 
die Arbeit ausgefiihrt habe, damit er nétigen- 
falls nach den Zeichnungen in gleicher Weise 
arbeiten kann. Leider kenne ich das Geliinde 
nicht, und darum habe ich viele verschiedene 
Arten aufgezeichnet und deren Zweck erliu- 
tert, auch bei jeder einzelnen angegeben, 
wie man sie schiitzen und sichern kann; 
ferner beriicksichtigt, dass sie, soweit es eben 
angeht, sich unschwer beschaffen lassen, leicht 
an Gewicht und zweckmissig seien, und von 
beliebigen Leuten rasch hergestellt werden 
kénnen. Mit diesem Beitrage hoffe ich Dir, 
mein Herr und Kaiser, einen Dienst zu 

7A.a.0., 8. 4f. 


8 Wer freilich von beiden tatsiichlich in Betracht 
kommt, ist schwer zu entscheiden. Siehe dariiber Fr. 
Lammert, ‘Zu den Poliorketikern des Vitruv,”’ 
Rheinisches Museum f. Philologie, LXXXVII (1938), 
S. 304 ff.; u. “Die antike Poliorketik und ibr 
Weiterwirken,’’ Klio, XXXI (1938), S. 393. Még- 
licherweise aber stehen vielleicht beide Kaiser mit 
der Schrift Apollodors in Zusammenhang. Und zwar 
derart, dass Traian tatsiichlich derjenige ist, dem 
sie gewidmet war und der sie als praktischen Leit- 
faden im Heere einfiihrte, Hadrian aber anliisslich 
der Heeresreform irgendwie auch iusserlich mit 
dem Reglement verband. 


® Abhandlungen der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., N.F., Bd. X, 
Nr. 1 (Berlin, 1908). 


leisten, indem ich zeige, wie Du und die 
Deinigen diese Dinge nicht nur in der theo- 
retischen Untersuchung sondern auch bei 
der praktischen Verwendung zu unterscheiden 
habt; denn es ist etwas anderes, ob man eine 
Stadt belagert mit der vollstaindigen Aus- 
riistung und Uberfluss an Material und Zeit, 
oder ob man mit Vélkerschaften in solchen 
Gegenden (@vn kai kNivara) zu tun hat, 
wo schon zufillige Ereignisse rasch einen 
Umschwung herbeifiihren. Weil ich mir dieses 
reiflich iiberlegen musste, habe ich mich mit 
meiner Antwort ein wenig verspitet; aber 
trotzdem konnte ich von den Schriften meiner 
Vorgiinger keinen Gebrauch machen, teils 
weil der Gegenstand neu ist, teils weil die 
Zeit dringte. Gleichzeitig schicke ich Dir 
auch tiichtige Zimmerleute, Schlosser und 
andere Leute, die riistig arbeiten und schaffen 
kénnen. Denn zur Zeit, wo ich an Deiner 
Seite im Felde stand und das Gliick hatte, 
Soldaten unter meinem Kommando zu haben, 
die Ubung und Gewandtheit besassen, um 
vortreffliche Arbeit zu leisten, habe ich es 
erfahren, wie dringend im Kriege unerwartete 
Fille brauchbare Leute zu brauchbaren 
Maschinen erfordern. Falls ich aber in den 
Beschreibungen zu den einzelnen Konstrukti- 
onen mich einmal unklar ausdriicke, bitte ich 
Dich um freundliche Nachsicht. Denn die 
technischen Benennungen weichen von der 
Umgangssprache ab, ausserdem macht der 
Gegenstand die Darstellung etwas kompliziert, 
und schliesslich bin ich wohl selber ein ziem- 
lich unbeholfener Redner; doch der erhabene 
Geist meines Kaisers weiss gewiss dafiir 
iiberall das Rechte zu finden, und sein giitiges 
Wohlwollen wird mir Verzeihung angedeihen 
lassen. 


Wihrend also frither spezielle Korps 
und spiiter in den Legionsverband einbe- 
zogene Professionisten dazu bestimmt 
waren, die technischen Aufgaben des 
Heeres zu lésen, hat Traian oder Hadrian 
aus Mangel an solchen Kraften den 
Pionierdienst fiir alle Legionire obliga- 


torisch gemacht.!° Dieser Schluss ist zwar 
10Dass aber trotzdem technische Spezialisten 

unentbehrlich waren, ist begreiflich und zeigt auch 

der Schluss der Einleitung zu Apollodors Schrift. 
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nicht zwingend, aber durchaus wahr- 
scheinlich. Denn es ist kaum anzunehmen, 
dass sich der Zweck von Apollodors Schrift 
mit dem in Rede stehenden Kriege er- 
schépft hat." Das wesentlich Neue dieses 
Leitfadens lag ja offenbar weniger in der 
Beriicksichtigung der ¢vn xai xdipara,!? 
mit denen im gegebenen Falle zu rechnen 
war, als in der Absicht, die Schulung aller 
Legionire im Pionierdienst zu erreichen.'* 
Wenn sich das auch zunichst nur auf die 
am Feldzug beteiligten Truppen bezog, so 
ist klar, dass es im Interesse der obersten 
Leitung sein musste, diese Ausbildung 
friiher oder spiter der ganzen Armee des 
rémischen Weltreiches angedeihen zu las- 
sen. Denn der Mangel an Technikern 
scheint damals im Heere allgemein ge- 
wesen zu sein, da es sonst niher gelegen 
hitte, die fiir den Krieg notwendigen 
Krifte dieser Art aus anderen Truppen- 
teilen aufzutreiben. Andererseits ist die 
Arbeit Apollodors nicht so geartet, dass 
sie sich nicht auch als allgemeine Ausbil- 
dungsvorschrift verwerten liess. Wie aber 
auch immer der tatsichliche Sachverhalt 
gewesen sein mag, keineswegs kann ein 
rémisches Heeresreglement aus der Zeit 
vor Traian oder Hadrian derartige Vor- 
schriften enthalten haben. 

Aber noch in einem anderen Punkte 
lisst sich der Inhalt des rémischen Heeres- 
reglement niher bezeichnen. Unter den 
Ubungen, die Vegetius im Rahmen seiner 
Exerzierordnung erwiihnt, ist auch das 

4 Wie das bei anderen Schriften der Fall war. 


Siehe dariiber C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien (Leip- 
zig-Berlin, 1922), S. 274 ff. 


"E. Sanders, ‘“‘Der Verfall der rémischen Be- 
lagerungskunst,”” Hist. Zeitschrift, CXLIX (1933), 
S. 458. 


13 Anders Fr. Lammert, “Die antike Poliorketik 
und ihr Weiterwirken,”’ Klio, XX XI (1938), S. 391 ff. 
Dass natiirlich der gewdhnliche rémische Soldat seit 
jeher im leichten Pionierdienst geschult und éfters 
gezwungen war, auch den schweren zu verrichten, so 
gut es ging, bildet keinen Widerspruch. Denn er 
wurde offenbar bis zur Zeit Traians oder Hadrians 


niemals dazu auch ausgebildet, den Pionier einfach 
Zu ersetzen. 
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Werfen mit bleivergossenen Pfeilen.'4 
Diese Waffeniibung, die zuletzt erwaihnt 
wird, war nach Vegetius eine Fertigkeit, 
in der seinerzeit zwei in Illyrien sta- 
tionierte Legionen von je 6000 Mann be- 
sonders geiibt waren und deshalb Mattio- 
barbuli'® genannt wurden. Spiter haben 
die Kaiser Diokletian und Maximian diese 
Legionen vor allen anderen bevorzugt und 
ihnen die Beinamen Jovianer und Herku- 
lianer verliehen. 

Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass dieses 
Werfen mit bleivergossenen Pfeilen eine 
Kampfeigentiimlichkeit der Illyrier dar- 
stellte und jene zwei Legionen aus II- 
lyriern zusammengesetzt waren, die nun 
einem scharfen Drill unterworfen, diese 
Fertigkeit zur Virtuositit entwickelten. 
Trifft das zu, dann kann nur das Heeres- 
reglement des Kaisers Traian oder Ha- 
drian diese Waffe in allen Legionen einge- 
fiihrt und ihre Handhabung zu einer obli- 
gatorischen Waffeniibung der Rekruten 
gemacht haben. Denn dass die Legionen 
nur aus der Gegend ergiinzt wurden, in 
der sie lagen, ist praktisch wie vieles 
andere schon lange vor der traianischen 
oder hadrianischen Reform in Ubung ge- 
wesen und auch die Legionsstirke von 
6000 Mann, die offenbar eine abgerundete 
Zahl darstellt, bildet kein Hindernis fiir 
diese Annahme. 

Nun sagt aber Vegetius nichts iiber die 
Zusammensetzung dieser Legionen. Es 
muss daher noch mit der Méglichkeit 
gerechnet werden, dass sie ganz oder teil- 
weise aus Italikern zusammengesetzt und 
im Werfen mit bleivergossenen Pfeilen 
besonders ausgebildet waren, in Anbe- 
tracht der Geschicklichkeit, die die II- 
lyrier darin besassen. Dann kénnte frihe- 
stens das Heeresreglement des Kaisers 


144, 17; li. 15, 16 u. 23; iii. 4. 


1 J. G. Kempf, ‘“‘“Romanorum sermonis castrensis 
reliquiae collectae et illustratae,’’ Jahrbicher fir 
klassische Philologie, Supplementband X XVI (1901), 
S. 366 f. 
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Augustus die Ausbildung in dieser Waffe 
fiir die Legionen vorgeschrieben haben. 
Denn die tatsichliche und endgiiltige 
Unterwerfung Illyriens erfolgte unter 
seiner Regierung und erst dabei diirfte 
sich die Notwendigkeit jener Vorschrift 
ergeben haben, kaum aber friiher, als bloss 
Siidillyrien rémische Provinz war. 

Die voraugusteischen Reglements 
scheinen daher diese Waffeniibung noch 
nicht enthalten zu haben. Und damit 
ergibt sich ein weiterer Punkt dafiir, dass 
die im ersten Buche des vegetianischen 
Werkes dargelegte Exerzierordnung, wenn 
iiberhaupt, zumindest nicht zur Ginze aus 
Cato stammen muss.!® 

Die allgemeine Annahme, dass das 
Werfen mit bleivergossenen Pfeilen iiber- 
haupt erst dem dritten beziehungsweise 
vierten Jahrhundert nach Christus ange- 
hort,!” halte ich nicht fiir wahrscheinlich. 
Denn es ist zu bedenken, dass diese 
Ubung auch dort im zweiten (23) und 
dritten (4) Buche des Vegetius wieder- 
kehrt, wo das im ersten erérterte Exerzier- 
reglement noch einmal ohne wesentliche 
Anderung kurz zusammengefasst wird. 
Nun lasst sich gewiss nicht leicht anneh- 
men, dass alle diese Partien, was ich 


habe,'® aus ein und derselben Quelle 
stammen. Die inhaltliche Gleichheit kann 
im Hinblick auf die Bemerkungen des 
Vegetius iiber den kompilatorischen Cha- 
rakter'® eines jeden Teiles seines Werkes 


1% Wie D. Schenk, Flavius Vegetius Renatus: Die 
Quellen der Epitoma rei militaris, Klio, Betheft XXII 
(Leipzig, 1930), 8S. 48 annimmt. 

17L, Lindenschmit, Tracht und Bewaffnung des 
rimischen Heeres wahrend der Kaiserzeit (Braunschweig, 
1882), S. 14f. und Tafel XI. 22, 23; R. Grosse, 
Rémische Militdrgeschichte von Gallienus bis zum 
Beginn der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin, 
1920), S. 334f.; P. Couissin, Les Armes romaines 
(Paris, 1926), S. 484f.; und zuletzt auch Schenk, 
a.a.0., 8. 11. 


18 Neumann, ‘‘Das augusteisch-hadrianische Ar- 
meereglement und Vegetius,’’ a.a.0., S. 9f. 

19 Neurnann, ‘‘Das augusteisch-hadrianische Ar- 
meereglement und Vegetius,’’ a.a.0., 8S. 9. Wieder- 


nicht sonderlich ins Gewicht fallen und 
schon gar nicht, wenn man fiir jedes Buch 
fast eine andere und nahezu ausschliess- 
liche Hauptquelle annimmt.?° Denn die 
Stellen um die es sich hier handelt, kén- 
nen auch in verschiedenen Quellen sach- 
lich gleich gewesen sein. Aber wie auch 
immer diese Frage einmal gelést werden 
wird, keinesfalls diirfte da eine erst in der 
Verfallszeit aufkommende Ubung mit ein- 
bezogen worden sein. Dem widerspricht 
entschieden die Tendenz des vegetiani- 
schen Werkes. Kime aber nun tatsiichlich 
nur eine einzige Quelle in Betracht, dann 
diirfte sie nicht Cato, sondern wahr- 
scheinlich entweder nur das traianische 
oder nur das hadrianische Reglement ge- 
wesen sein. Schliesslich ist nicht ausser 
acht zu lassen, dass eine ahnliche Waffe, 
wenn nicht die gleiche schon im Kriege 
gegen Perseus vorkommt.”! 

Und noch in einem dritten Punkte, den 
U. Kahrstedt” erschlossen hat, ist eine 
genauere inhaltliche Angabe des rémischen 
Heeresreglement mdglich. Es zeigt sich 
nimlich, dass der Lagertorverschluss der 
claviculae keineswegs, wie man friher 
annahm, eine fiir irgendeine Provinzial- 
armee oder Legion vorgesehene Sonder- 
bestimmung darstellte, sondern eine Vor- 
schrift des allgemein giiltigen Reglement 
bildete, die offenbar von Nero eingefiihrt 





holungen kommen bei Vegetius auch sonst hiufig 
vor. Wenn sich das, wie Schenk, a.a.0., 8. 63 darlegt, 
im 3. Buche auch daraus erklirt, dass Stoff und 
Disposition dafiir besonders geeignet sind und der 
Autor zu Wiederholungen neigt, so ist deshalb m.E. 
Sanders Auffassung (‘‘Frontin als Quelle fiir Vege 
tius,"’ Philol. Wochenschrift, 1929, Sp. 1230f.) von 
mehreren Quellen nicht grundsitzlich abzulehnen. 
Zu beachten ist ferner, dass manche Wiederholungen 
wie z.B. iii. 14 (vgl. dazu i. 20 und ii, 15-17) nicht 
villig identisch sind. 


20 Wie es Schenk, a.a.O. tut. 


* Polyb. xxvii. 9, u. Liv. xlii. 62. Uber plumbata 
siehe auch R. Neher, Der Anonymus de rebus bellicis 
(Tiibingen, 1911), S. 24 ff. 


2 ‘Lager mit claviculae,"’ Bonner Jahrbicher, 
CXXXVIII (1933), S. 144 ff. 
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und von Hadrian wieder abgeschafft 
wurde. 

Soviel was das Spezielle betrifft. Im 
allgemeinen lisst sich noch sagen, dass 
otrparnynuara und dhnliches sicher nicht 
in den hadrianischen Heeresbestimmun- 
gen enthalten waren, aber wahrscheinlich 
auch niemals den Bestandteil eines ré- 
mischen Heeresreglement bildeten.?* Dieser 
Schluss ergibt sich aus der Widmung von 
Polyaens Strategemata an die Kaiser Mar- 
cus und Verus zur praktischen Verwen- 
dung wihrend ihres Partherfeldzuges. 

Ausserlich genommen, muss das schrift- 
lich fixierte Heeresreglement der Rémer 
in allen seinen Entwicklungsstadien eine 
Sammlung kurzgefasster Anweisungen ge- 
wesen sein, da nur diese Form seinem 
zweifellos praktischen Zweck voll ent- 
sprach. Dieser Zweck setzt aber, was im 
besonderen auch aus der Manéverkritik 
des Kaisers Hadrian zu entnehmen ist,”4 
eine Verbreitung im Heere voraus. Es geht 
also nicht an, sich die Gewahr fiir eine 
gleichmissige Ausbildung der rémischen 
Armee nach A. v. Domaszewski® ledig- 
lich in der Verteilung besonders dafiir 
geeigneter und beim Pritorium des Kai- 
sers herangebildeter Offiziere auf die 
verschiedenen Heereseinheiten vorzustel- 
len. 

Weiter ist aber klar, dass alle Ande- 
rungen des Reglement Bestimmungen mit 
Gesetzeskraft erforderlich machten, die 
in der Kaiserzeit den terminus technicus 
constitutiones® militares fiihren, wie das 
Heeresreglement iiberhaupt. Diese Ver- 
ordnungen waren in ihrer Geltung nur 
auf die Dauer die Regierung des Kaisers 


* Was natiirlich kurze allgemeine Hinweise, wie 
sie von mir (Class. Philology, XXXI [1936], S. 10) 
vermutet wurden, nicht ausschliesst. 


*« Neumann, “Das  augusteisch-hadrianische 
Armeereglement,”"’ a.a.0., 3. 2. 


% Die Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres (Bonn, 
1908), 8. 77. 


* RE, IV, Sp. 1106 ff. 


beschriinkt, der sie erlassen hatte. Sein 
Nachfolger musste daher, wenn er irgend- 
welche Bestimmungen seines Vorgiingers 
bestehen lassen wollte, auch dahingehende 
Verordnungen herausgeben. 

Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus muss 
Vegetius ii. 4 quapropter ordinationem 
legionis antiquae secundam normam mili- 
taris iuris exponam nicht, wie Schenk will, 
als Beweis dafiir gewertet werden, dass 
Tarrutenius Paternus der Verfasser der 
im zweiten Buche des vegetianischen 
Werkes dargelegten Legionsordnung ist. 
Sondern kann im Gegenteil auch auf das 
rémische Armeereglement in der hadri- 
anischen Fassung direkt bezogen werden, 
wie es J. Th. Bion?’ in seiner Ubersetzung 
des Vegetius tatsichlich getan hat. Und 
vor allem wenn Vegetius angibt,?* dass 
er die constitutiones militares der Kaiser 
Augustus, Traian und Hadrian beniitzt 
hat, dann miissen das keineswegs, wie 
Schenk”? anzunehmen scheint, drei ein- 
zelne Reglements gewesen sein, sondern 
es kann sich auch nur um ein einziges 
handeln, das in seinen dltesten Bestand- 
teilen auf republikanische zuriickging, 
spiter aber besonders von Augustus und 
Traian geindert und durch Hadrian seine 
letzte allen damaligen Erfordernissen voll- 
auf Rechnung tragende Neugestaltung 
erfuhr. Dabei ist natiirlich vorauszuset- 
zen, dass angegeben war, was als Neue- 
rung der einzelnen Kaiser zu betrachten 
ist. 

Vegetius kann also m.E. und ebenfalls 
Paternus auch nur dieses Reglement allein 
direkt eingesehen haben, wihrend ihm 
seine Fassung in scipionischer und vorsci- 
pionischer Zeit durch Cato, in tiberi- 
anischer durch Celsus und domitianischer 
durch Frontin zumindest teilweise be- 

27 Kriegs-Lehren des Vegetz, aus dem Franzisischen 
libersetzt (Wien, Prag, und Triest, 1759). 

281, 8. 

* A.a.0., 8. 24. 
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kannt geworden sein konnte. Da es aber 
Vegetius offensichtlich darum zu tun war, 
die zu allen Zeiten bleibenden Ziige des 
nationalrémischen Heerwesens zu schil- 
dern,*® in denen naturgemiiss die mili- 
tirische Uberlegenheit Roms besonders 
sichtbar werden musste, so ist klar, dass 
periodische Unterschiede seinerseits nur 
selten Beriicksichtigung fanden und diese 
Uberlegung spricht nachdriicklich dafiir, 
dass die im vegetianischen Werke darge- 
legte Exerzierordnung wenigstens in den 
Hauptziigen so ziemlich allen Entwick- 
lungsphasen des romischen Heeresregle- 
ment gemeinsam war. Eine Auffassung, 
der ich schon in dem ersten Classical 
Philology-Artikel Ausdruck  verliehen*! 
und die auch Schenk® nicht fiir unwahr- 
scheinlich halt. 

Ebenso schwer wie die Frage nach 
dem ersten schriftlich niedergelegten Reg- 
lement ist auch die, wie lange man sich 
iiberhaupt an ein solches gehalten hat, 
soweit es nationalrémischen Charakter 
besass. 

Wir besitzen zwar eine Ausserung Cas- 
sius Dios,** der zufolge noch zur Zeit des 
Kaisers Alexander Severus das hadri- 
anische Reglement in Geltung war. Und 
es ist anzunehmen, dass es auch spiter 
noch eine Zeit lang die Richtschnur des 
Heeres blieb. Aber nicht ohne Anderun- 
gen, die wahrscheinlich schon vor Septi- 
mius Severus einsetzen. Infolge der zu- 
nehmenden Barbarisierung scheint aber 
Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts n. Chr., 
wenn nicht friiher, im rémischen Heere ein 
schriftlich fixiertes Reglement national- 
rémischen Charakters nicht mehr be- 

30Nur insofern scheint mir die Behauptung 
Schenks (a.a.O. S. 87) zutreffend, dass es fiir Vege- 
tius gleichgiiltig war, ‘‘ob die Notizen, die er gerade 


verwertete, aus dem 2. Jahrh. vor oder nach Christus 
stammten."’ 


“Das augusteisch-hadrianische 
ment,’’ a.a.0., 8. 9 f. 


2 A.a.O., 8S. 38, Anm. 1. 
33 Ixix. 9. 


Armeeregle- 
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standen zu haben, dem _ irgendwelche 
prektische Bedeutung noch zukam.*4 

Um meine Ausfiihrungen im ersten 
Artikel dieser Zeitschrift zu erginzen, will 
ich hier noch kurz zu Darlegungen 
Schenks iiber die Quellenfrage bei Vege- 
tius tiberhaupt und im besonderen iiber 
die Verwertung der constitutiones der 
Kaiser Augustus, Traian und Hadrian 
Stellung nehmen. 

Schenk schreibt (a.a.0., 8.7) hinsicht- 
lich des Quellenzitates i. 8 folgendes: 


Nicht ob die genannten Autoren iiber- 
haupt als Quelle beniitzt sind, sondern, ob 
sie alle beniitzt sind, muss untersucht werden; 
denn es entspricht der Zitierweise des Alter- 
tums, nicht nur die Schriftsteller zu nennen, 
die man selbst gelesen bzw. ausgeschrieben 
hat, sondern ein vollstindiges Verzeichnis der 
einschligigen Literatur zu geben. Das typische 
Beispiel dafiir ist Plinius. Und tatsiichlich 
lisst sich die chronologische Reihenfolge der 
Namen und ein Vergleich mit der von Lydus 
(vgl. unten Anm., 2) zitierten Militirliteratur 
auf ein vollstindiges Verzeichnis auch fiir I.8 
schliessen. Der Grund ist leicht einzusehen. 
Im ersten Buch, also in dem aus freien Stiicken 
verfassten Teil, legt Vegetius Wert darauf, 
dem Kaiser zu zeigen, wie gross die Literatur 
iiber das alte Heerwesen ist und vor allem, 
welche bedeutende Miénner dariibe: ge- 
schrieben haben. Aus dieser Fiille namhafter 
Literatur bringt er im ersten Buch ein Muster- 
beispiel. Es laisst sich daher aus der Quellen- 
angabe des ersten Buches kein bestimmter 
Schluss auf in ihm verwertete Quellen ziehen. 
Nur soviel kann man sagen, dass mindestens 
einer der genannten Autoren ausgeschrieben 
sein muss. 

Gegen diese Auffassung Schenks lisst 
sich zunichst einwenden, dass unmittel- 
bar an das Quellenzitat i. 8 die Worte, 
“Nihil enim mihi auctoritatis adsumo sed 
horum, quos supra rettuli, quae dispersa 
sunt, velut in ordinem epitomata con- 
scribo,” folgen. Daraus geht doch ein- 


34 Dem widerspricht natiirlich nicht, dass Einzel- 
bestimmungen in Geltung blieben. 
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deutig hervor, dass die im Zitat genannten 
Autoren auch die Quellen des ersten 
Buches sind. Daran wird man festhalten 
miissen, solange nicht entscheidende Be- 
weise fiir das Gegenteil vorliegen. Solche 
kann ich aber in den von Schenk vorge- 
brachten Argumenten nicht erblicken. 
Wenn man bei vielen antiken Schriftstel- 
lern beobachten konnte, dass sie nicht nur 
die Quellen zitieren, die sie beniitzt haben, 
sondern zugleich ein Verzeichnis der ein- 
schlagigen Literatur iiberhaupt geben, so 
muss das noch lange nicht auch bei 
Vegetius zutreffen. Die Parallele zwischen 
Vegetius i. 8 und Lydus De mag. i. 47 
beweist m.E. gar nichts. Nicht einmal, 
dass die Lydusliste nicht aus Vegetius 
herrihrt. Denn die Erwihnung Catilinas 
kann ja auch auf andere Einwirkungen 
zuriickzufiihren sein. Das Wichtigste aber 
ist, dass es sehr fraglich erscheint, ob bei 
Lydus iiberhaupt ein Verzeichnis der 
romischen Militérliteratur vorliegt. Soll 
man wirklich glauben, dass seit Paternus 
bis zur Zeit des Vegetius iiber rémisches 
Heerwesen nichts geschrieben wurde? 
Und soll man im Ernst annehmen, dass 
alle vor Paternus angefiihrten Namen 
alle Militérautoren bis auf die Zeit 
Hadrians darstellen? Aber angenommen, 
wir hitten bei Lydus tatsichlich eine 
vollstindige Liste der rémischen Mili- 
tirschriftsteller vor uns, miisste man 
daraus unbedingt schliessen, dass auch 
Vegetius in seinem Quellenzitat i. 8 ein 
soleches Verzeichnis geben wollte? Ich 
glaube nicht. Es darf doch niemals iiber- 
sehen werden, dass er die eherne Disziplin, 
auf der grésstenteils die Waffenerfolge der 
rémischen Heere in der Vergangenheit 
beruhten, einer Verfallsperiode vorfithren 
will, um sie anzuregen, sie in die Praxis 
umzusetzen. Das war keine phantastische 
und naive Idee, wie Schenk glaubt,® 
sondern im Gegenteil ein giiter Ge- 
*Aa.0., 8.38. 


danke, wenn man bedenkt, wie sehr es 
dem Faschismus gelungen ist, die diszi- 
plinire Idee des alten Rom wieder zu 
erwecken. Aus dieser Tendenz des Werkes 
wire es wohl begreiflich, wenn Vegetius 
mit seinem Quellenzitat i. 8 zugleich auch 
ein vollstaindiges Verzeichnis der rémi- 
schen Militirliteratur gegeben hitte. 
Aber nicht absichtlich, etwa wie Schenk 
meint, um dem Kaiser, dem das Werk 
gewidmet war, zu zeigen, wie gross die 
Literatur des rémischen Heerwesens sei, 
sondern einfach, weil es wirklich seine 
Quellen waren. Denn um seiner Aufgabe 
gerecht zu werden, konnte es ihm notwen- 
dig erscheinen, die gesamte einschligige 
Literatur einzusehen. In Wirklichkeit 
diirfte m.E. die Sache aber so liegen, dass 
Vegetius sich nur auf die wichtigste Liter- 
atur—und das war zweifellos die zu seiner 
Zeit fiir ihn noch leicht erreichbare—be- 
schrinkt hat. Wenn diese Literatur nun 
iiber die Zeit des Kaisers Hadrian nicht 
hinausreicht, so ist das leicht einzusehen, 
weil Hadrian der letzte Wiederhersteller 
der rémischen Disziplin im _national- 
rémischen Sinne ist. Die folgende Zeit 
konnte daher fiir ihn nicht mehr in Be- 
tracht kommen. 

Ich halte also daran fest, dass die von 
Vegetius i. 8 als Quellen des ersten Buches 
zitierten Autoren auch tatsichlich die 
Quellen dieses Teiles seines Werkes sind. 
Den Nachweis fiir Cato und Celsus hat 
Schenk selbst erbracht und durch i. 27 
allein schon ist er auch fiir die constitu- 
tiones der Kaiser Augustus und Hadrian 
bezw. Paternus anzunehmen.* Es bliebe 
also noch der fiir Frontin und die Heeres- 
bestimmungen des Kaisers Traian iibrig. 
Ob er sich, wenn iiberhaupt, so wie fiir 


% Fiir Paternus natiirlich nur dann, wenn man 
mit Schenk annimmt, dass diese Stelle der constitu- 
tiones aus seinem Werke stammt. Was zwar midglich, 
aber nicht sicher ist. Siehe Neumann, ‘‘Das augu- 
steisch-hadrianische Armeereglement und Vegetius,’’ 
a.a.O., 8. 9. 
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Cato und Celsus wird fiihren lassen, 
erscheint mir schon deshalb unwahr- 
scheinlich, weil doch damit gerechnet 
werden muss, dass Vegetius ein Interesse 
daran haben konnte, die stilistischen 
Eigentiimlichkeiten seiner Quellen zu ver- 
wischen, um so dem ganzen Werke nicht 
nur dem Inhalt sondern auch der Form 
nach ein einheitliches Gepriige zu ver- 
leihen.*7 Und ebenso entsprach es, wie 
bereits erwahnt, sicherlich nicht seinen 
Absichten, periodische Unterschiede zu 
betonen. Der tatsichliche Sachverhalt 
diirfte so liegen, dass Cato und Celsus 
nach Schenk vielleicht wirklich die Haupt- 
quellen des ersten Buches darstellen, 
wihrend alle andern i. 8 genannten bloss 
gelegentlich herangezogen wurden. Wobei 
ich, was aus diesen und friiheren Aus- 
fihrungen schon hervorgeht, nochmals 
betonen will, keineswegs alle Partien, die 
Schenk fiir celsisch bezw. catonisch halt, 
als in diesem Sinne fiir bewiesen erachte. 
Dafiir sei auf einige Punkte verwiesen, 
die ich bisher zu erértern, noch nicht 
Gelegenheit hatte. 

So halt Schenk** z.B. die Stellen i. 12 
und 16 in dem Abschnitt iiber die Re- 
krutenausbildung fiir iiberfliissig, weil hier 
von den Vorztigen des rémischen Schwer- 
tes und der Wirkung der Schleuderbleie 
mehr vom medizinischen Standpunkte aus 
die Rede ist. Demgegeniiber sei zunichst 

37 Dass ihm das nicht gelungen ist, sofern die 
Unterschiede in Betracht kommen, die die einzelnen 
Biicher voneinander trennen, hat die Beweisfiihrung 
Schenks gezeigt und ist bei der Schwierigkeit, sich 
von dem unmittelbaren Eindruck der Quellen zu 
befreien, begreiflich. Aber im Rahmen des einzelnen 
Buches selbst gibt es keine besonderen stilistischen 
Unterschiede. Schenk deutete dies nun so, dass er 
fiir fast jedes Buch eine einzige ausschliessliche 
Quelle annahm. Das kann, muss aber nicht der Fall 
gewesen sein, da noch die Méglichkeit besteht, dass 
Vegetius die verschiedenen Quellen, die er flir die 
Abfassung eines jeden Buches seines Werkes bentitzt 
haben will, einheitlich verarbeitet haben kann und 
zwar so, dass er sie auf den Stil seiner jeweiligen 


Hauptquelle ausrichtete. Siehe auch Schenk, a.a.O., 
S. 84. 


32 A.a.0., 8. 30. 
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festgestellt, dass von irgendwelchen be- 
sonderen medizinischen Ausfiihrungen 
nicht gesprochen werden kann, da ja 
lediglich erzihlt wird, auf welche Weise 
eine tétliche Wirkung der genannten 
Waffen erzielt wird. Und das kann genau 
so gut auch in einem Fechtreglement 
gestanden haben, muss also nicht unbe- 
dingt so erklirt werden, als ob Celsus 
seine bei der Abfassung des medizinischen 
Teiles der Enzyklopidie erworbenen 
Kenntnisse auch im militirischen Ab- 
schnitt verwertet hatte. Und wenn sich 
eine derartige Betrachtung bei Vegetius 
sonst nirgends findet, so kann, muss aber 
das nicht eine Eigentiimlichkeit des ersten 
Buches darstellen. Denn gerade dieses 
Buch allein bot die beste Gelegenheit, auf 
solche Themen einzugehen. 

Ebenso ist auch die Stelle i. 2°* nicht so 
geartet, dass sie unbedingt als von Celsus 
herriihrend bezeichnet werden miisste. 
Wenn hier auseinandergesetzt wird, dass 
die Menschen aus den noérdlichen Gegen- 
den des rémischen Reiches fiir den Heeres- 
dienst geeigneter seien, als aus den siid- 
lichen, so ist damit eine Erkenntnis 
wiedergegeben, die zu keiner Zeit des 
rémischen Imperiums unberiicksichtigt 
blieb, in dem von einem solchen Gegen- 
satz gesprochen werden konnte. Die phy- 
siologische Begriindung fiir diesen Unter- 
schied, namlich dass die Menschen des 
Nordens viel Blut hatten, die des Siidens 
aber von der Sonne ausgetrocknet seien, 
mutet vom Standpunkt der modernen 
Wissenschaft gewiss naiv an, aber doch 
nicht mehr, als viele andere wissenschaft- 
liche Auffassungen des Altertums. Und 
dass es sich um eine solche handelt, be- 
weisen die einleitenden Worte “quo loco 
ea, quae a doctissimis hominibus conpro- 
bata sunt, non omittamus,” aus denen 
auch hervorgeht, dass sie grosse Autoritat 
genoss. Es ist daher durchaus méglich, 

** Schenk, a.a.O., S. 27 und 30 f. 











dass die bei Veget. i. 2 ausgefiihrte Theorie 
auch aus einem anderen Militirschrift- 
steller als Celsus stammen kann. 

Veget. i. 2 hat aber Schenk noch zu 
einer anderen Bemerkung Anlass gegeben, 
deren Richtigkeit zweifelhaft ist. “I. 2 
(6, 9 f.) ex quibus provinciis vel nationi- 
bus,” schreibt er (a.a.0., S. 34, Anm. 1) 
“darf man m.E. nicht pressen; es ist ganz 
allgemein verstanden. Wire es im eigent- 
lichen Sinn gemeint, so ginge der Gegen- 
satz im folgenden nicht um Norden und 
Siiden, sondern um Italien und Provinzen, 
Rémer und Barbaren.”’ 

Dagegen liisst sich sagen, dass der 
Gegensatz im folgenden klimatisch be- 
dingt ist, daher um Norden und Siiden 
gehen musste, gleichgiiltig welche Auffas- 
sung dem ex quibus provinciis vel na- 
tionibus zu Grunde liegt. 

Es ist daher im Gegensatz zu Schenk*® 
nicht sicher, ob die Darstellung des dilec- 
tus bei Veget. i. 1-8 tatsiichlich eine Zeit 
zur Voraussetzung hat, in der Italien 
noch als Hauptrekrutierungsgebiet fiir 
die rémischen Legionen in Betracht kam. 
Die Stelle i. 3—“‘nec infitiandum est post 
urbem conditam Romanos ex civitate pro- 
fectos semper ad bellum sed tunc nullis 
deliciis frangebantur u.s.w.’”’—beweist 
m.E. gar nichts. Sie bezieht sich lediglich 
auf die Zeit unmittelbar nach Griindung 
der Stadt Rom, in der es noch keinen 
Unterschied zwischen Stadt- und Landre- 
kruten gab, weil das stidtische Leben 
noch durchaus lindlichen Charakter 
hatte. Im iibrigen ist nur von dem Gegen- 
satz von Stadt und Land die Rede, der 
Spiter, solange von einem rémischen 
Reich gesprochen werden konnte, nicht 
nur in Italien, sondern auch in den Pro- 
vinzen bestand und daher nicht die zeit- 
liche Festlegung ermoéglicht, die Schenk* 
getroffen hat. 

Auch die Quellenfrage hinsichtlich der 
A.a.0., S. 34. 
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ibrigen Biicher des vegetianischen Werkes 
ist m.E. keineswegs so einfach wie Schenk 
dartut.” 

Es ist wohl anzunehmen, dass Paternus 
im zweiten Buche Verwendung fand* und 
vielleicht auch die oder eine Hauptquelle 
dieses Buches ist.44 Und ebenso mag es mit 
Frontin betreffs des dritten und vierten 
Buches stehen.“* Aber das ii. 4 vorkom- 
mende “secundum iuris militaris’” kann, 
wie bereits erwihnt,“ auf die constitu- 
tiones militares direkt bezogen werden, 
wie die Stellen iii. 1—5, 8; iv. 1-24, 29, 31- 
37, 38-42, 43 und 46, die nicht unbedingt 
aus dem systematischen Werk Frontins 
iiber das rémische Heerwesen herriihren 
miissen.‘? Ferner lisst sich, wie Schenk 
selbst zugibt, ii. 7 auf Frontin‘** und ii. 
15-17 wie iii. 14, die beide eine Wieder- 
holung von i. 20 darstellen, auf Celsus*® 
bezw. Cato zuriickfiihren. Gleichfalls ca- 
tonischen Ursprungs diirften die Kapitel 
ili. 9, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19, 20 und 22 sein.*° 
Aber ob hier wirklich eine Verwertung 
nur durch Frontin vorliegt, ist ebensowe- 
nig sicher wie hinsichtlich Onasanders* 
und Varros.™ : 

Schon aus diesen Erwigungen allein 
heraus, ist es durchaus méglich, dass die 
Kompilation, die Vegetius fiir jedes Buch 
seines Werkes angibt, auch dem tatsiich- 
lichen Sachverhalt entspricht. Und zwar 
im Gegensatz zu Schenk nicht nur im 
Sinne von indirekten sondern auch direk- 
ten Quellen. 


WIEN 


4 A.a.O., siehe Anhang. 
43 Schenk, a.a.O., S. 8 ff. 


44 Dazu im Gegensatz steht aber, dass in der Quel- 
lenangabe ii. 3 Paternus namentlich nicht angefiihrt 
ist, wie Cato und Frontin. 


46 Schenk, a.a.O., 8. 39 ff. 

46 Siehe S. 221. 

47 Wie Schenk, a.a.O., S. 44, 46, 70 u. 83. 
48 A.a.O., S. 26. 
 A.a.O., 8. 38 u. 52. 

50 Schenk, a.a.O., S. 61. 


51 Schenk, a.a.0., S. 82. 
52 Schenk, a.a.O., S. 80. 














HIATUS AND VOCALIC QUALITY IN CLASSICAL 


AND VULGAR LATIN 


G. K. MEADOWS 


HE present paper ventures to de- 
clare, contrary to traditional doc- 
trine, that the statement that ‘a 
vowel before another vowel is short” has 
prosodic value only. There are, as is well 
known, cases such as pius and dies or dia, 
in which the first vowel must be scanned 
long; this quantity is attested by inscrip- 
tions and by the verse of old Latin au- 
thors—for example, Plautus. What has 
not, I think, hitherto been sufficiently 
stressed is the very important fact that 
the quality of the vowel in its Vulgar 
Latin and Romance representatives points 
definitely to a long vowel in the spoken 
language, Classical prosody notwithstand- 
ing. Accordingly, the generalization voca- 
lis ante vocalem corripitur needs to be 
modified, in agreement with the rules for 
correspondence between the quantitative- 
qualitative vowels of Classical Latin and 
the qualitative vowels of Vulgar Latin. 
Thus in the case of vowels in hiatus, as, for 
instance, in uia, stius, and méa, the Vulgar 
Latin forms develop solely on the basis of 
the quality of the Classical Latin vowel, 
and not at all on the basis of its quantity. 
It is, however, necessary to make pre- 
cise what a hiatus-group is, since the dis- 
tinction between a diphthong and a hia- 
tus-group is often not clear in Latin. 
When the rate of utterance of adjacent 
vowels in consecutive syllables is gradual- 
ly increased, the vowels tend to fuse into a 
diphthong at a certain stage in the process, 
and the number of syllables is reduced; 
certain vowel combinations lend them- 
selves to rapid utterance and subsequently 


[CuassicaL Partotoey, XLI, Ocroper, 1946] 
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form diphthongs.' Such was the case with 
the following vowel combinations in Classi- 
cal Latin: au, e7, oe, and sometimes eu. 
The case of eu is not clearly defined, as 
this group in Classical Latin was mono- 
syllabic in sew and neu but dissyllabic in 
deus. That a break was felt in the latter 
word is attested by its scansion in poetry 
as a dissyllable. On the other hand, ui is 
usually monosyllabic—that is, diphthon- 
gal—in cuzin poetic usage; the later writers 
treated it as a dissyllable, as it had always 
been in spoken discourse. Priscian says: 
“Cui quoque inveniuntur quidam bisyl- 
labe protulisse per diaeresin. ... . "2 Cur 
is still a dissyllable in Italian. Fu was dis- 
syllabic in poetic usage and _ likewise 
formed a hiatus-group in spoken discourse. 
The two full vowels of a true hiatus-group 
are separately and fully articulated; as 
long as the vowels are not fused into a 
diphthong, the vocal vibration is inter- 
rupted in some measure between them. A 
hiatus-group, therefore, usually contains 
a glide vowel, of phonetic origin, which 
stands between the two vowels; after 7 
and e is found i, and after o and u is found 
y. Ordinarily, no glide vowel is found 
after a in hiatus. Thus, mere speed of ut- 
terance is insufficient for the formation of 
a diphthong, since a true hiatus-group en- 
tails momentary interruption of vocaliza- 
tion and the consequent development of a 
glide vowel. 

In Vulgar Latin, as in early Latin, there 


1 The physiological basis has been studied in Stet- 
son and Fuller, ‘‘Diphthong Formation,’’ Archives 
néerlandaises, V (1930), 31 ff. 


2? Keil, Gr. Lat., II, 304. 19. 
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is a tendency toward disappearance of the 
hiatus-group. The suffix -ius, -iwm, which 
is one instance of a hiatus-group that 
passed from early Indo-European to 
Latin, shows fluctuation between two al- 
ternate forms -ijo- and -jo-, the latter in- 
volving no hiatus.* There is one peculiar 
situation to be noted, namely, that, where- 
as the Vulgar Latin suffix -ja presents no 
hiatus, the suffix -ia, with the accent on 
the penult, borrowed by Vulgar Latin 
from Greek, does. 

Not all cases of hiatus—if, indeed, any 
—are of equal degree, nor are all glide 
vowels of equal strength. For example, 
the -cus suffix of Latin is a case of weak 
hiatus, which shows a tendency toward 
reduction; however, the hiatus of words 
like mea and yia is relatively strong. Even 
a casual examination will reveal that the 
glide 7 in the first case is mh weaker 
than in the last two. The glide vowel is 
regularly stronger before the low a in a 
hiatus-group and weaker before one of the 
higher vowels. In Romance, frequently 7 
and y exert a narrowing or closing influ- 
ence on the vowel of the preceding sylla- 
ble. The tendency is at least as old as the 
emergence of quality rather than quan- 
tity as the phonematic feature of Vulgar 
Latin vowels, since the representatives of 
Vulgar Latin hiatus-groups in the various 
Romance languages usually concur in de- 
manding a close quality for the first vowel 
of the Vulgar Latin hiatus-group. Old 
French mote and Rumanian mea, for in- 


Stance, demand a Vulgar Latin *mea not 


*mea; via in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Catalan, Provencal, Sardinian, and En- 
gadin all demand a Vulgar Latin *via, not 
*vea.* As can be seen from these examples, 

*Cf. Greek warps, Skt. pitriyah; and Gr. xrefés, 
Skt. pddyah. 


‘However, Fr. voie < V.L. *vea; likewise O.F. 
soie < sea < V.L. sead (H. Schuchardt, Der Vokalis- 


mus des Vulgdrlateins [1867], II, 42), < V.L. *stat 
(C.L, sit; O.L. siet). 


such a change need never have affected 
the quantity of the Latin vowel. The latter 
shift of t > 7, as well as % > y, is so gen- 
eral that the following changes must be 
made for vowels in hiatus in a table of 
vocalic correspondences between Classical 
and Vulgar Latin: 
ti 


NZ IPNIEAN 


t@e¢ be 
These correspondences are normal for the 
vowels in hiatus in the whole Romance 
territory except Dacia and central and 
western Gaul,® where the Romance repre- 
sentatives indicate conservatism in this 
kind of narrowing or closure. 

Contrary cases in Romance which indi- 
cate an opening of the quality of the first 
vowel, such as Vulgar Latin soum, which 
in Gaul must have been *soom > Old 
French suen, are clearly instances of dis- 
similation.6 The form with regular de- 
velopment sometimes lived on side by 
side with the form showing the close de- 
velopment; Vulgar Latin soa, which must 
have been *soa > Old Italian soa, no 
doubt existed concurrently with Vulgar 
Latin *st#a > Old Italian sua. But the 
most interesting point, especially for 
Latinists, is this: When, in Classical Latin, 
long 7 was shortened, was the quality 
modified? A Latinist would no doubt as- 
sume that it was; yet the evidence of 
Vulgar Latin and Romance shows that the 
old (close) quality was preserved. Hence 
I conclude that the statement that 7 was 
shortened before a vowel in hiatus is true 
only in respect of prosody, i.e., of quan- 
tity, not of quality. This is a matter which 
traditional Latin grammar has overlooked. 


é 


oO 











¢ 


’ Though Old French shows dui < V.L. *dii; fai 
< *fii; and griie < *griiam; see below, p. 228. 


6 On soum see Schuchardt, op. cit., II, 162. 
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For example: 

1. pius had a long vowel in spoken 
early Latin (Plautus, cf. the spelling piius, 
Oscan pithiii = Latin pio, Umbrian pi- 
hatu = Latin piato [imperative]).”? But of 
at least equal weight are the Romance 
forms—Italian, Spanish, Catalan, Portu- 
guese pio; French pi-eux; Old Provengal 
piu; Rumanian pi-os—all of which call for 
a close 7. 

2. diem likewise had a close vowel in 
spoken Latin, as well as the Vulgar Latin 
dia. In Romance, the general develop- 
ment % > e is nowhere found; the close 
vowel is confirmed by representatives in 
Old French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Provencal, Catalan, Rumanian, Friulian, 
and Engadin. 

The following brief catalogue contains 
examples of hiatus-groups in which nar- 
rowing or closure of the first vowel is as- 
sured by the cumulative evidence of sub- 
sequent Romance forms. These words are 
the most common instances, or typical of 
instances, which evolved in this way in 
Vulgar Latin. 

uta: V.L. *vta (in Gaul *vea, though eastern 
Gaul has vie < *v{a). There is no indication 
of a by-form in Latin. Confirmed by Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, Catalan, Sar- 
dinian, and Engadin. 

stam: V.L. *sta(m) (in Gaul again *sea > O. 
French soie); confirmed by general Romance 
except Spain, where sea < C.L. sédéam. 

stium, tiium: V.L. *stiom, *tiiom and *sgom, 
*toom. Soum is an attested occurrence, though 
the quality of the o must be adduced from sub- 
sequent Romance forms. From the first form 
come Italian suo and tuo and occasional sui 
and tui, as well as Sardinian suu and tuu. 
French suen, tuen; Italian suoi, tuoi, by anal- 


7 Exception may be taken to this example on the 
ground that it has long been considered a learned 
word in Romance. This opinion is based largely, I be- 
lieve, on the occurrence of i where traditional rules 
lead us to expect e. However, Romance scholars have 
either overlooked or discounted the cumulative evi- 
dence of the history of the word as here presented, 
which leads me to consider it a popular development. 





G. K. Mrapows 









ogy to the singular *sgom; Sicilian sou; and 
probably Sardinian sou or so all point to the 
second form with dissimilation. There were 
probably never any by-forms sius and tius, 
which were current at one time in scholarly re- 
search through a misinterpretation of sowos 
and toyos = siius and ttus. 

stia, tia: V.L. *siia, *soa, and *ttia, *toa. 
The first form is indicated by Italian, Catalan, 
Old Portuguese, Old French, and Provencal, 
while the second is necessary for soa in Old 
Italian, Provengal (which also had a sua con- 
current), Old Venetian, Leccese, and Old 
French. 

dio: V.L. forms were multiple, as the word 
adopted a declension like the plural of bonus. 
The stem *di- is demanded by Old French and 
Provencal dui, Old Spanish and Portuguese 
duas, and Italian due and dua; the stem dii- > 
do- is indicated by Old French dot, doe, does; 
Italian doa, doe; and probably Picard and Old 
French deus: Provengal dos, doa, and doas; and 
Friulian dot. 

griiem: V.L. *griie(m), *griia, and *groe(m). 
Old and modern French, Old and modern 
Italian, Provencal, Catalan, Spanish, and 
Portuguese demand the first two forms; how- 
ever, Portuguese has a variant, grou, which 
shows the general development of & > 0 
through the V.L. groe(m). 

cit, fii: V.L. *cii, *fii; Italian cui alone 
demands the V.L. *ciii, but V.L. *fii must 
have been general throughout the Romance 
territory, as all subsequent forms demand it; 
in Gaul and Iberia, the close quality of the 
vowel would have been maintained in any case 
through a metaphony which is general before 
final 7. 

fitit: V.L. *fitit and *foit; French, Spanish, 
and Italian point clearly to the V.L. form with 
closure, but a concurrent Old Italian form, fo, 
as well as Provengal, Catalan, Portuguese, and 
Engadin show the regular development from 
fiit > *foit. 

bivem: V.L. be(v)e(m) and bo(v)e(m), the 
latter form showing closure, whence Engadin 
bouf. The closure is due either to confusion of 
primary, heterosyllabic v with the glide vowel 
y or to the extension of the C.L. nominative 
bés. The first form, which is the regular de- 
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velopment, is more widespread, being found in 
French, Provencal, Spanish, Catalan, Portu- 
guese, Logudorese, and Friulian. 

méa: V.L. *méa, probably general in the 
Romance territory, though conclusive evidence 
is lacking except for French and Rumanian. 
However, the notable absence from Tuscan of 
any such form as *miea strongly indicates a 
close quality for the vowel, since e was not 
diphthongized in Tuscan territory. 


The variation of these forms in the 
Vulgar Latin of different parts of the Ro- 
mance territory, as indicated, is to be ex- 
pected. Just as variations in vowel quality 
and quantity can be heard in modern lan- 


guages from region to region, so must the 
case have been in Vulgar Latin. Even the 
remark of Quintilian that a uniform type 
of Latin was spoken all over the Italic 
peninsula in his day is not to be taken too 
literally. Consequently, an effort has 
been made to indicate, in a general man- 
ner, the geographical extent of the forms 
represented above. A better rule than 
“Pronounce vowels in hiatus short” would 
be ‘‘Pronounce vowels in hiatus with their 
Vulgar Latin quality,” ie., roughly as in 
Italian. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


PINDAR OLYMPIAN 9. 100-112 


This passage has not received a great deal 
of notice except in so far as it is considered to 
be a restatement of the idea expressed in a far 
more familiar passage, Ol. 2. 86-88. There the 
point is clearly and strongly made that wisdom 
(Pindar is thinking in this case primarily of 
poetical and musical talent) is inborn and can- 
not be acquired by study; those who set about 
to cultivate it produce only cheap imitative 
effects and are to the true poet as crows to the 
eagle. There is, and can be, no argument about 
this. Moreover, the feeling is, at least in essence, 
that which Pindar expresses elsewhere, the 
closest parallel being found in Nem. 3. 40-42,} 
where 70 ovyyeves corresponds to the dua of the 
ninth and second Olympians. We meet va 
once more in what is probably Pindar’s last 
epinician, Pyth. 8. 44-45, while 7d ovyvyeves 
appears in his earliest, Pyth. 10. 12.2 But that 
which runs in the blood and belongs to a man 
by nature is the gift of divinity. In the tenth 
Pythian the athlete is guided by a daiuwy (10). 
The dainwy may, as here, be external; or it may 
be inward, though stemming ultimately from 
divinity, a man’s genius and his very essence. 
Pindar’s idea that the gods dispense all wis- 
dom, all excellence, all delight,? and the idea 
that we are born, not made, wise or excellent 
are very close, almost indistinguishable, as is 
shown by the transition from one to the other 
in an anterior passage in the poem under dis- 
cussion (Ol. 9. 26-29). 

Men are, then, wise or strong, accomplished 
in poetry or statecraft, in sports or war, on the 
basis of something that is within them by 
divine origin or dispensation. This is Pindar’s 
belief. Does it exhaust the content of his be- 
lief? The general opinion seems to be that it 

1The parallel is emphasized by the appearance, 
later in the ode, of the eagle against lesser birds 
(xodo.ol instead Of xépaxes [vSs. 80-82]). References are 
to Bowra’s Oxford text. 


2 For ré ovyyevés See further examples in W. Schmid, 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte, I, Part I (Munich, 
1929), 554. 


3 See also Ol. 14. 5-7; Pyth. 1. 41-42; Frags. 42. 
3-5, 44. 34-37, 61. 18-21, 130. 
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does.‘ Yet the arrogant aphorisms of the sec- 
ond Olympian and the third Nemean are, as 
the credo for such a poet as Pindar, intolerably 
oversimplified. His own experience must modi- 
fy this. No genius, with whatever inspiration, 
could simply sit down and without effort com- 
pose the poetry which Pindar composed; and 
that Pindar realized this we may judge from 
Pyth. 3. 108-9. Here we find the daiuwy again, 
but there are other elements: acoxéw refers es- 
pecially to athletic training and exercise; 
unxavn certainly applies to what is acquired, 
not inborn; and #eparebw may mean immedi- 
ately the service of the attendant, but it had a 
medical sense also as early as Hippocrates. 
It thus echoes back to Asclepius, daemonic by 
nature but taught his art by Chiron,® Asciepius 
the smith of pain’s ease (vs. 6) as poets are 
smiths of song (vs. 113). The genius is there, 
but it must be carefully shaped and worked 
over. So also through his constant association 
with athletes Pindar knew well the importance 
of training and of the trainer. A brawny giant 
like Diagoras might simply overpower his op- 
ponents,’ but a small man like Melissus of 
Thebes must rely on skill and adroitness, even 
perhaps on disreputable tactics,’ and the 

4 See, e.g., B. L. Gildersleeve, Pindar: The Olympi- 
an and Pythian Odes (New York, 1885), pp. xxxii- 
xxxiii; Sir R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 17; L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar, II (London, 
1932), 74; G. Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1945), pp. 48-51, with notes. Of these Nor- 
wood alone thinks that Pindar's insistence on ¢v4 has 
been exaggerated, but this is in accordance with his 


contention that Pindar did not think deeply or con- 
sistently about the matter. 


5 See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. Oepareia, Oepareiw. 


6 For the value of Chiron’s teaching see the avowal 
of Jason (Pyth. 4. 102). Jason is cogés (ibid. 138). 
In the third Nemean where, as we have seen, teaching 
is disparaged, Chiron is again mentioned (vss. 53-55) 
as having taught Asclepius. 


7 OL. 7. 15-16: etOvupaxar... . weAdprov dvipa... . alvéow. 


8 Isth. 4. 49-55. The point is made in vs. 52: xpq é 
way &pdovr’ duavpdoar rv éxOpdv. This illuminates the 
xayydwoola Of Ol. 2. 87. As the overmatched pancratiast 
must supplement nature by using every available 
trick, so the overmatched poet must call on every 
device in his own craft. 
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trainer is correspondingly important. The 
complete formula is really given in Ol. 10. 
10-21, where again the trainer has been 
praised for his aid (he is to the victor as Achil- 
leus to Patroclus) : 

Oakars dé Ke Pivr’ apera ori 

TeEAWPLOV dpydaoat Kréos av} Oeod odv Tadaua. 


Three elements are necessary: inborn nature, 
training, and external divine assistance. 

In this connection one circumstance must 
be remembered when we consider the ninth 
Olympian. The chief occasion is the victory at 
Olympia in 468 B.c.; but among the earlier 
wins recounted there is one of particular inter- 
est. At Marathon, Epharmostus, still too 
young for it, was forced to compete with 
grown men, and won (vss. 88-94). Naturally, 
the stripling’s victory was due not only to out- 
right strength but to speed and cunning 
(ofupemet d6\w) as well. 

We may now return to, and paraphrase, the 
passage originally considered. Best by nature 
is best always; so far, this is the traditional, 
and genuine, simple view of Pindar. Still, 
many have tried to win fame by excellence ac- 
quired through teaching. If God takes no part 
in this, it is best left in silence; for some ways 
are better than others. Still, we cannot all fol- 
low the same discipline. Skills are steep things 
to win. In this case, at least, you need have no 
doubt; this man is blessed divinely by birth, and 
he is dexterous also and handles himself well. 

This is not the clearest passage in Pindar. 
But the whole thought is certainly neither a 
repetition nor a simple expansion of 76 dé dvd 
kparicrov aay, but a consideration of what 
else besides nature and the inspired way might 
lead to success. Men try to supplement nature 
by method; some of these methods are bad and 
best not mentioned. Yet there are ways other 
than Pindar’s way, which is not suitable for 
all; and each man striving to win some excel- 
lence (apery, copia) must follow the line best 
suited to him. It is a steep climb in any case. 
From such acknowledgments Pindar can turn 
with relief (6apcéwv) to the brilliant athlete for 
whom the ode was written, a man of his own 
class and kind whom he could understand. 


*Isth. 4. 78-80. For the trainer and the value of 
training and acquired experience see also Ol. 8. 59-61 
and 10, 20-21. 


Yet, if Sacuovia (vs. 110) echoes xara daipov’ 
(vs. 28), deEvéyuov (vs. 111) seems to recall 
dgvpemet 5d\w (vs. 91). Moreover, some con- 
cession has been made to an art or a style 
which was not Pindar’s own, which he felt he 
could not entirely understand but which was 
there and in some measure to be respected. 

The passage in the second Olympian in 
which Pindar so forcefully defends gva and 
attacks ua@nots is involved by the scholiasts 
with an attack on Simonides and Bacchylides. 
The passage has been much discussed, and not 
all modern critics have been willing to allow 
that the scholiasts are correct.!° Yet, by way 
of caricature, the passage as referred even to 
Simonides might be thought to have a certain 
degree of rightness. Simonides has been called 
the first sophist." From the fragments he ap- 
pears as a rationalist and a man not deeply 
religious; but also a master-craftsman, with as 
cool a head and as sure a hand as any poet of 
the fifth century, who achieved an exactly 
controlled style which could be won only 
through the most rigorous study and practice. 
In his work the results of waOnors and a&oxnors 
do not stand alone, but they are conspicuous. 
If Pindar called him an artificial poet, he was 
unjust; but it is still imaginable that he meant 
to do so. 

Simonides died in 468 B.c. The ninth 
Olympian commemorates an Olympian vic- 
tory won in that year and a Pythian victory 
won two years later. It was thus presumably 
completed in 466 or 465 B.c. The ode contains 
more than one verbal remi::iscence of Simon- 
ides. On verses 48-49 the scholiasts quote 
the remark of Simonides, supposedly directed 
at Pindar (Frag. 49 [Diehl]): 

efeheyxeEr 
véos olvos obmw (7d) mépvor SHpov aprédov. 
pv0os 
Kevedopwv Kovpwr dde. 

10 See A. W. Verrall in Jour. Phil., IX (1880), 128- 
31; Gildersleeve, op. cit., pp. 152-53; Jebb, op. cit., 
pp. 15-22; Schmid, op. cit., p. 513, n. 2; Farnell, op. 
cit., pp. 21-22; C. M. Bowra, “Pindar, Pythian II,” 
Harv, Stud., XLVIII (1937), 17; Norwood, op. cit., 
p. 176. Jebb, Schmid, Bowra, and Norwood believe 
Simonides and Bacchylides are alluded to; Verrall pre- 
fers Tisias and Corax, and Gildersleeve tends to agree; 


Farnell would make the reference apply to two local 
critics. 


ul See W. Jaeger, Paideia, Eng. trans. G. Highet; 
I (2d ed.; New York, 1945), 214. 
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Pindar’s reply, if it is a reply, seems concilia- 
tory: praise the old wine (poetry), surely, but 
praise the younger poetry, too (this seems 
more likely than the more literal interpreta- 
tion, old wine is best, but new poetry). Another 
possible reminiscence is in verses 103-4. This 
may be a modification of Simonides (Frag. 38 
[Diehl}) : 


éore kal ovyas axivduvoy yépas.! 


More striking, however, is the phrase codiat 
pev/aimewai (vss. 107-8). This recalls, first, a 
passage of Hesiod (Op. 289-92): 

Between Arete and us the immortals have put 
our sweating, and the path to her is long and 
steep, rough going at first, but when you come 
to the top the hard way turns easy. 

But there is also Simonides (Frag. 37 [Dieh]]): 

There is a story, how Arete lives upon inac- 
cessible cliffs, and a sacred choir of light-footed 
nymphs attends her. She is not to be looked on 
by the eyes of all men, only by one who with the 
sweat and pain of inward effort wins to the top by 
manhood. 


The parable strikingly illustrates an attitude 
toward art as well as toward apern. As Pindar 
has implied that achievement is easy for the 
gifted and impossible for anyone else, Simon- 
ides states that it is hard for everybody, but 
perhaps possible for anyone. In the ninth 
Olympian the phrase, cogiat wév/aimevai, fol- 
lows directly the conciliatory statement, pia 
Sobx Gravras dupe Opeer/pedera. 

Pindar was capable of apologizing, but he 
could not do so directly. The best-known case 
is, of course, the damaging account of Ne- 
optolemus in the sixth Paean, corrected in the 
seventh Nemean. In the latter poem (vss. 
20-24) his instinctive dislike of Odysseus led 


12 See also Aesch., Frag. 188 (Nauck) (date uncer- 
tain). 
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him to write disparagingly of Homer; a dis- 
paragement, in turn, corrected in [sth. 4. 41- 
43. The famous passage of the second Olympi- 
an, whether or not directly aimed at Simonides, 
could at least be understood to refer to him, 
since Pindar really includes in his condemna- 
tion anyone whose style and gifts are alien to 
his own. But, despite the magnificence of its 
language and the stateliness of its context, the 
condemnation of the pa@dvres remains an 
angry outburst and presents an opinion too 
outrageously arrogant for a poet of Pindar’s 
stature to maintain permanently in all serious- 
ness. In the ninth Olympian his mood is con- 
fident, but more temperate; he is aware of 
éx6pa codia (vs. 38); but it was he himself who, 
through excessive belief in g@va, had almost 
made this his own. Once again the favored 
thought pushes itself to the fore: 7d 6€ gud 
kpar.orov arav. But if this is the line of thought 
which once led him to insult, in fact or fancy, 
one recently dead, who was undoubtedly held 
to be among the wisest men of his time, he will 
temper it with concession to those who go to 
work in other ways than his own; and, in his 
own oblique and somewhat patronizing man- 
ner, he makes this concession.!3 

RIcHMOND LATTIMORE 
Bryn Mawr Counce 


13T have assumed throughout that Pindar has a 
single attitude toward gogia, dpery, and athletic ac- 
complishment. So J. Rumpel, Lezicon Pindaricum 
(Leipzig, 1883), s.v. dpera: ‘“‘quaevis praestantia vel 
animi vel corporis vel fortunae.’’ This assumption 
appears to be justified from such passages as Ol. 
14. 7: ef copés, ef cards, ef ris dyads dvpp and Pyth. 1. 
41-42: é Oedv yap paxaval racar Bporéas dperais, /Kal cool 
kal xepol Biarai-replydwoaol 7’épuv. Sodia and the rest are 
subdivisions of dperj, ‘‘excellence,’’ ‘achievement’; 
and the springs, immortal or methodical, by which we 
operate toward achievement remain relatively con- 
stant. 


WACKERNAGEL’S PSILOTIC HOMER! 


The idea that the peculiar distribution of 
the rough breathing in Homer is due to the 
modernizing of a psilotic text by the taking-in 


1 In the preparation of this note I have profited by 
clerical and research assistance provided by a minor 
grant of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which I gratefully acknowledge. 


of Attic features was put forward by Wacker- 
nagel as early as 1891.” 

The chief evidence is, of course, the mass of 
inconsistencies in the vulgate: juap but juepn, 
dro but &dopvan, for instance. It is best set 


2 Berl. phil. Wochenschr., XI (1891), 8. 











cker- 


ass of 
wepn, 
st set 








forth and analyzed in Wackernagel’s Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916), pp. 40- 
52. Since then nothing of importance has been 


added. Meister (Homerische Kunstsprache 
[1921], pp. 225-26) concedes the existence of a 
psilotic text, though maintaining that it is a 
matter of orthographic habits, not of language. 
Schwyzer (Griechische Grammatik, I [1939], 
221) expresses a belief that Wackernagel has 
made his view probable. Chantraine (Gram- 
maire homérique [1942], pp. 184-88), is non- 
committal, if not skeptical. 

Neither of the last two mentions evidence 
adduced by Buck in Classical Philology, VII 
(1912), 351-53: Thessalian is an A-dialect, but 
the dactylic poetry on two of its tombstones 
shows psilosis. The natural conclusion is that 
this is imitation of a psilotic Homer. Buck 
rightly says: ‘“There appears to be no escape 
from the conclusion that we have here an im- 
portant confirmation of Wackernagel’s psilotic 
Homer.”’ Its importance lies in the fact that it 
is corroborative evidence of a distinctly dif- 
ferent type. 

I think I can add evidence of a third kind. 
There is in the vulgate at least one passage in 
which the original psilosis has been allowed to 
stand, because a false division of words con- 
cealed it. 

In one instance (JI. xii. 75) of a repeated (JI. 
ii. 189; ix. 704; xiv. 74, 370; xv. 294; xviii. 297) 
formula: 
add’ Gye’, ws Av eye elrw, reOwpeda ravres, 
Zenodotus is said to have read ras. That 
is manifestly impossible. Zenodotus’ a-yerws 
(= ayer’ ws) has been falsely interpreted 
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as &ye tws. In Zenodotus this example of 
psilosis could be set aside as merely part of the 
late Ionic influence that is observable in his text 
especially. That cannot be done so easily for 
the vulgate. 

In it there is an example, too (JI. ix. 167): 
ei 8 ye, Tous dv &ya EwdPouat, of 5é riOécOwv. 
Leaf explains the construction succinctly: 
“rovs av = ois &v with dé in apodosi.” But, as 
he proceeds to point out, difficulties remain. 
A clause with the article used as a relative 
“must follow” its antecedent (Monro, Homeric 
Grammar, § 262. 1). On the other hand, if rots 
is taken as demonstrative, “the av is quite 
otiose.”” Hence the attempts to change it: yey 
(Herwerden), &p’ (Brandreth). It is sufficiently 
protected, I may add, by the &~v of the parallel 
formula just quoted. The explanation is sim- 
ple: ayerous (= ayer’ obs) has been misdivided 
aye Tous; and this has stood because the impos- 
sibility of robs was not obvious, as that of ras 
was. 

Monro (loc. cit.) mentions as the only excep- 
tion to his rule @\Aa 7a per (II. i. 125; Od. iv. 
349 = xvii. 140) and suggests that adA\a @’ a 
bev be read. That is correct,‘ if you wish to 
introduce the aspirate. Originally ad\\arapev 
meant &\Aa 7’ & wév, with Ionic psilosis. 


G. M. Bo.iine 
Ouro Strate UNIVERSITY 


Cf. my External Evidence for Interpolation in 
Homer (Oxford, 1925), pp. 35-37 and the literature 
there cited. 


4 It is indorsed by Leaf on 1. i. 125; cf. also Merry- 
Riddell on Od. iv. 349. 


A LIFE OF TRUMBULL STICKNEY 


I am gathering material for a life of the 
American poet and scholar, Trumbull Stickney 
(1874-1904). If any readers of Classical 
Philology have letters or other material per- 
taining to him or to his friends, I should appre- 
ciate hearing from them. 

Trumbull Stickney studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris for seven years after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard and was gra ‘ed the degree 
of docteur és lettres for his thesis Les Sentences 
dans la poésie grecque (Paris, 1903). He was the 


first American to receive that distinction. At 
the time of his death he was an instructor in 
Greek at Harvard and had many associations 
with classical scholars both in this country and 
in France. 

Any material made available to me will be 
treated with care and used according to the 
wishes of the owner. 

THomas Riaas, JR. 
12 GANSEVOORT STREET 
New York 14 
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Syntaxe grecque. By JEAN Humpert. (“Collec- 
tion de philologie classique,” Vol. II.) Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1945. Pp. 397. 

The author, professor in the University of 
Lille, has composed this volume, he tells us, 
for the better preparation of the students who 
come before him for their certificates in Greek 
studies and kindred topics; for these students 
have shown that they apply the “rules” of 
syntax only in a parrot-like way and not with 
discernment or reflection, the aids available in 
French being quite inadequate. He has based 
his treatment on the great works of Wacker- 
nagel, Brugmann-Thumb, Kiihner-Gerth, and 
Stahl, as well as upon those of Meillet and 
Vendryes; the last, though in French, and 
fundamental, could serve only as a basis on 
which to build, and he found himself obliged 
to seek his own solution of many delicate 
problems. Let me say at once that a student 
who masters and retains the content of this 
volume will have a very keen understanding 
of Greek syntax. 

Not that I can agree with every view there- 
in expressed, or that I find perfect presenta- 
tion and infallible accuracy! In what I now 
say, I shall refer to the book by page, or by sec- 
tion if more convenient, marking the latter by 
the sign § before the numeral; the line num- 
ber is occasionally added if it seems desirable. 
The subject matter is treated in eleven chap- 
ters: agreement (9-19), number (20-32), de- 
monstrative pronouns and adjectives (33-58), 
personal pronouns and adjectives (59-68), 
voice (69-80), the moods in independent 
propositions (81-108), the tenses (109-70), the 
moods in dependent clauses (171-236; causal 
clauses, accidentally omitted, are in an adden- 
dum, 373-75), the cases (237-90), prepositions 
and preverbs (291-344), negations (345-72). 
There is an index of topics (377-87) and an in- 
dex of Greek words (388-96). 

As I have said, this volume is planned to 
present the subject with scientific accuracy for 


a pedagogical purpose. It is not primarily de- 
signed to be a work of research; I therefore 
first take up the pedagogical side. The presen- 
tation of the syntax of a language is one which 
requires, in the language used as a medium of 
interpretation, the utmost precision of word- 
ing in such a way as to preserve the syntactical 
relations of the original, even at the expense of 
idiomatic quality in the translation; in no 
other way can a feeling for the original be 
stimulated. This produces unusual difficulties 
in the case of Greek; for, of all languages, 
Greek is the one which has the greatest facil- 
ities for precise shades of meaning, often al- 
most imperceptible and frequently quite un- 
translatable. On the other hand, French, while 
possessing remarkable qualities for the expres- 
sion of shades of thought, gets such results by 
the use of idiomatic phrases rather than by 
syntactical uses which are parallel to those in 
another language. Unfortunately, this idio- 
matic facility has led Bxinbert away from pre- 
cise literal translations of his examples with 
some loss of style, to such free translations that 
one must reinterpret the French in order to 
see how the examples illustrate the syntactical 
usage; and this puts a handicap on the student. 
The freedom is not always in reference to the 
point under discussion, but it blocks the ready 
understanding. I list a few examples. Page 10: 
Xen. An. i.4. 8 (“abandonnent” = “are aban- 
doning,”’ which does not represent the Greek 
perfect form). Page 14: Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 9 (the 
adjective as predicate is not well brought out). 
Page 15: Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 13. Page 17: Plat. 
Rep. 562 A. Page 99: Aesch. Hum. 837 (sub- 
ject and object reversed). Page 103: Plat. 
Gorg. 500 C. Page 105: Plat. Phaed. 63 A (but 
the same passage is translated adequately on 
106 below, where 4yv is omitted from the Greek 
text). Page 119: Xen. An. iii. 4. 7 (for “ville 
... qu’avaient autrefois habitée des Médes,” 
translate “ville ... ; des Médes I’habitaient au- 
trefois,” and the Greek imperfect is then suit- 
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ably represented). Page 250: Jl. vi. 88 (“‘dans” 
fails to insist on the goal accusative of the 
Greek). Page 252, § 355: five examples of cog- 
nate accusative, in which the French translation 
disregards the cognation of the accusative with 
the verb (Aristoph. Wasps 71: “le pére souffre 
d’un mal étrange’’; more accurately, “est ma- 
lade d’une maladie étrange”’; and others of the 
same sort). 

In the main, these and the numerous others 
of the type do not misrepresent the meaning, 
they merely fail to indicate it in such a way as 
to bring into relief the syntactical usage. There 
are, however, other examples which are ac- 
tually mistranslated in some respect; I note 
those of Hdt. ii. 43 (34); Il. i. 72 (46; Hv, “his,” 
is omitted) ; Plat. Ap. 38 A (84; rather “‘j’aurais 
donné”); Soph. Ph. 674 (104; “le” should be 
“te”); Aristoph. Frogs 673 (151; for “j’aurais 
voulu” use “je voudrais’’); Od. xiv. 463 (158); 
§316. 4 (231; rather, “‘si je te pose quelque 
question’); Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 17 (233; not ne 
cherchassent 4 se frapper,”’ but “ne se frap- 
passent’’; the two parties did actually succeed 
in hitting each other); Aesch. Ag. 814 (247; 
d0opas not gen., but error for acc.); Od. 
xiv. 67 (299. 9; “lui”? should be “leur”). 

At times, also, Humbert does not seem to 
be at home in etymological matters, especially 
in pronouns and prepositions. Thus the nomi- 
native article 6 can hardly come directly from 
the demonstrative pronoun és (§§ 39, 55) but 
is the earlier pronominal nominative to which 
the nominative -s had never been added. The 
vocalism is against assuming an etymological 
relation between émi and a7é (§ 443); and ori 
and mport mpdés, though interchangeable in 
meaning, are not related (§ 467), but are sepa- 
rate particles to which -t from *anti has been 
added (cf. Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gram., 
§612 Anm.). Doubtless civ has developed 
from older bv by sentence phonetics, but the 
pair é«/é€ is not comparable (§ 471), since in 
the one the consonantal cluster was ante- 
vocalic and in the other it was anteconsonan- 
tal. The creation of bép as a counterpart to bé 
($472) was not a Greek process but took place 
in Proto-Indo-European, since both words are 
found in Indo-Iranian, Italic, Celtic, and Ger- 
manic. Finally, the development of preposi- 


tion ws, “to,” from éws, “as far as” (§ 502), is 
extremely dubious. 

Of course the great majority of examples 
and etymologies are suitably and correctly 
handled; let no one misunderstand me. The 
discussions of the significance of the forms and 
their uses are most illuminating; I note with 
special satisfaction the treatment of the opta- 
tive of subordination (§§ 140-42), that of 
verbal aspect in general and in the indicative 
tenses (§§ 167-72) and in the tenses of the sub- 
junctive and optative (§§ 198-204), and that 
of the object accusative (§§ 342-47), as well as 
the association of object clauses after verbs 
of effort, with the clauses of purpose (§ 307). 
But the fundamental separation of the parti- 
tive genitive from the adnominal genitive 
(§ 364) troubles me; I see no difficulty in as- 
suming that the partitive was in origin an ad- 
nominal in a phrase from which the modified 
noun was later omitted. This is not to say that 
the partitive was not already a developed cate- 
gory in Proto-Indo-European; equally it must 
be insisted that the partitive is, even in classi- 
cal Greek, largely an adnominal use. But the 
genitive with eis or év seems to me to be quite 
surely not a partitive (§§ 368, 438), but a pos- 
sessive. Thus in the /liad and the Odyssey we 
find eis ’Aidao seven times, eis ’Aidao dduous four 
times; ev ’Aidao twice, eiv ’Aidao déuorowv (once 
déuors) nine times. Note also é ’Aiéao twice, 
dduou é— ’Aidao once. We can hardly separate 
the two methods of expression, or call ’Aiédao in 
éé ’Aidao an ablatival genitive but with eis and 
év partitive. 

Now a series of comments on single items. 

§3—I attribute rather more importance 
to proximity than Humbert does, in agree- 
ments; so in Aeschin. iii. 133 (13 fin.), where 
mwoXts is nearer the verb than is plural O7Bac. 

§ 24.—In denying the use of the plural to 
mean “persons like .... ,” he overlooks uupi- 
ous KXeapxous of Xen. An. iii. 2. 31. 

§ 31.—The plural used by an author of him- 
self, seems to me a device to include the reader 
or hearer with himself and thus enlist his sym- 
pathetic interest. When Medea in Eur. Med. 
696 uses the plural (30. 1-5), she includes her 
children with herself. 

§ 103—I do not agree that the middle 
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voice may not express an action of the subject 
on itself (“direct reflexive’’). 

§ 106.—Passive meaning of middle aorist 
forms seems to me to be assured by the antith- 
esis of €8dn7’ and Ban’ in JI. xiii. 410; ef. also 
Il. xiii. 675 and xiv. 306. The use of French 
se laisser + infinitive, a causative idiom, is 
of limited value in interpreting the middle 
voice. 

§ 110.—The statement that the passive is 
never the reversed form of the active is too 
sweeping. 

§ 165.—In contrasting the Greek genitive 
absolute, which contains a participle, with the 
Latin ablative absolute, which often contains 
no participle, he should have remarked that 
the difference is due to the absence in Latin of a 
present participle of the verb to be. 

Page 108. 1-4.—The irregularity in Thuc. i. 
114, where the genitive in the absolute construc- 
tion is repeated by a dative, is excused by the 
long string of intervening words which are here 
indicated only by dots of omission. 

§ 175.—In Eur. Hec. 266 (wrongly given as 
268), there is no “hendiadys,”’ but the impor- 
tant action is named first and the subsidiary 
preceding action comes afterward, as con- 
stantly in both Greek and Latin. 

§ 179. 12-14.—Rather the use of the im- 
perfect in Jl. xvi. 101-11 depicts events as still 
going on unfinished (durative aspect), while the 
aorists in Il. v. 297-310 depict each act as com- 
pleted when mentioned (perfective aspect); 
this produces a difference in the style of the 
narration. 

§ 180.—I strongly feel that Humbert un- 
duly minimizes the factor of relative time in 
the Greek verbs, even though I admit, of 
course, that the factor of relativity is an ac- 
quired feature. 

§ 188.—The gnomic aorist is rather a state- 
ment of a past fact (perfective aspect), which 
serves as a precedent for recurrence of the same 
—as the adverb “always” or the like, men- 
tioned by Humbert as regularly accompanying 
the gnomic aorist, makes clear. 

Page 187. 5-8.—In Xen. An. vii. 6. 31, 
which is a wrong reference, the future optative 
amofavo.ro should be accented arofavotro. 

§ 305.—In the interpretative translation of 
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Xen. An. i. 6. 6, the introductory ‘Si’ seems 
to be an unwarranted addition. 

§§ 326 and 417.—For the ancient gram- 
marians not to admit the vocative as a case 
was only a quibble, based on the fact that the 
vocative stands in an independent relation to 
the rest of the sentence. But the word “case” 
(Greek r7@ots, Latin casus) is not a syntactical 
word; by origin it denoted merely the diver- 
gence of the radius of a quadrant from the verti- 
cal position. In practice it denoted a distinct 
form, or a form which in some stem-classes 
was distinct; by this criterion the Greek voca- 
tive always was entitled to recognition as a 
case. 

Page 240. 1-3.—His Greek re-writing of JI. 
iv. 350 is only a retranslation of his free trans- 
lation into French and is less idiomatic Greek 
than the Homeric original. 

§ 335.—In Xen. An. ii. 5. 41 the presence of 
an intervening verb in a subordinate clause, to 
which Proxenos and Menon are the subjects, 
accounts for the apparent anacoluthic nomi- 
natives; accusatives would not be expected. 

§ 342.—The statement that verbs can be 
used in transitive function, but there are no 
transitive verbs, goes too far; there are verbs 
which are fundamentally transitive but may 
be used absolutely (cf. the child writes = 
“knows how to write’) and otherwise without 
a direct object; and there are normally in- 
transitive verbs which may be used in special 
meaning with an accusative complement. 

§ 369.—The predicate genitive with to be, as 
in Xen. Oec. i. 2, is a possessive genitive rather 
than a partitive. 

There are, of course, some misprints. The 
following seem to me to interfere with easy 
comprehension: 

44, 3 f.b., pwobdoxet should be povddxe. 

73. 14, crauxe should be terayac. 

82. 13 f.b., “peu sans faut” should be “peu s’en 
faut.” 

90. 4 f.b., dvdpos should be dvépos. 

131. § 193. 1, cross-reference § 162 should be 

§ 172. 

144, 20, soleret should be solere. 

147. 7, xa0npors should be xéapars. 

163. 4, 7? should be 77. 

223. 4, cross-reference § 289 should be § 299. 
251. 16 and 19, d:agddpos should be dradopos. 
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257. § 363, last line, 7d xepadi wou should be ré 
Kepart pov. 

315. 10 f.b., cross-reference § 441 should be § 442. 

324. 1, o 369 should be o 370. 

342. 25, cwurdve. should be cupréver. 


In calling attention to these details, I am 
not condemning Humbert’s volume; rather, I 
am testifying to the interest which it inspired 
in me and to the care with which I studied it. 
I have myself in this way got a firmer grasp on 
the true meanings of Greek syntactical usages, 
and I commend the book to others who would 
do likewise. Professor Humbert’s students will 
benefit richly if they can assimilate and retain 
even a minor fraction of what he has set forth 
in its pages. 

Roianp G. Kent 


University of Pennsylvania 


Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Spdtlateins und des frithen Mittellateins. By 
Daa Norsere. (“Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift,” 1943, Fasc. 9; “Recueil de 
travaux publié par l’Université d’Upp- 
sala.”’) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bok- 
handeln; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. Pp. 
285. Kr. 10.50. 


After an introductory chapter, the author 
studies the loss of distinctive case endings in 
the later periods of Latin. With the loss of 
final m and the shortening of final vowels, 
Decl. I had nom. ace. abl. sg. all in -a; the 
likeness of nom. and acc. sg. produced nom. 
pl. in -as identical with the acc. pl.; and so on, 
though not all losses came at the same time. 
Notably dat.-abl. pl. -is of Decl. I and -ibus 
of III disappeared earlier than the -cs of II, 
where nom. and acc. pl. remained different 
until a later date. Ultimately the acc. was used 
not only as absolute, but also to denote the 
various time constructions, and in other ways; 
and these uses, without prepositions, passed on 
into the Romance languages. Chapters iii-xvii 
(pp. 46-265) are devoted to the study of par- 
ticular constructions or groups of construc- 
tions, not normal in classical Latin, but some 
of them evidenced by sporadic usages in classi- 
cal Latin, which had further development in 
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the later periods. These are: iii, predicate 
nominative instead of predicate accusative; 
iv, nominative as appositive or predicate to 
other cases; v, attraction of antecedents to the 
case of the relative; vi, accusative absolute; 
vii, id est or hoc est with predicate accusative; 
viii, accusative to express price, value, penalty; 
ix, two accusatives to one verb, widely extend- 
ed in later times; x, use of intransitive verbs as 
trensitive, of ablative with nanciscor etc. after 
ic model of potior etc., of dative instead of 
accusative with prohibere etc. after resistere 
etc.; xi, use of active forms of deponents, of 
passive forms with the meanings of intransi- 
tive active verbs, of intransitive actives with 
reflexive object, of passive of transitives in 
purely reflexive meaning; xii, use of actives of 
transitive verbs with reflexive or intransitive 
meaning; xiii, the present and future parti- 
ciples active in passive meaning, and the gerun- 
dive in active meaning; xiv, the infinitive gov- 
erned by prepositions, and conversely the ac- 
cusative gerund without preposition; xv, the 
extension of the conjunction quod, and its use 
with prepositions; xvi, adverbs and preposi- 
tions (simul, mox, post, etc.) as conjunctions; 
xvii, contaminations in subordinate clauses, 
producing quod + infinitive for indirect dis- 
course, sometimes with nominative subject, and 
similarly ut with the infinitive, having nomina- 
tive or accusative subject. 

This inadequate summary of topics shows 
the wide range of the studies which Norberg 
has made. In every instance he sets forth the 
classical constructions which served as starting- 
point; I find little to criticize in principle. For 
even if he seems to be unduly inclined to stand 
by manuscript readings which editors have 
often emended to agree with the standards of 
usual Latin syntax, he is in these instances— 
which are from late authors—-dealing with 
texts whose manuscripts are, in general, sepa- 
rated from their ultimate originals by fewer 
copyings than are the manuseripts of classical 
authors; moreover, he is standing by the mure 
difficult readings, as against more obvious 
classical usages. He has, further, the advan- 
tage over the editor of a specific text, that he 
has assembled all examples of the syntactic 
phenomenon, while the editor, meeting a varia- 
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tion from the classical norm, may not be aware 
that this same variation is attested in a num- 
ber of other passages. 

One criticism I must; however, make. In 
chapter iii (pp. 44-63), Norberg seeks to prove 
that Greek influence had little or nothing to 
do in producing the predicate nominative in- 
stead of the expected accusative, in Phaselus 
ille.... ait fuisse navium celerrimus (Catullus 
iv. 1-2) and similar idioms, of which he lists 
a considerable variety from all periods. He de- 
rives them from the basic idiom seen in boni 
esse voltis, which is a pure Latin construction, 
and only grudgingly admits (p. 53, and again 
on p. 63) that there may have been a slight 
concurrent Greek influence. He does not seem 
to me to have made his point. His argument 
leads rather to the conclusion that, while the 
Greek idiom was the main factor, it was some- 
what helped by the presence in Latin of more or 
less similar native locutions. 

At the end of the volume there is an index 
of topics (pp. 266-67), followed by an index of 
words and phrases (pp. 268-75) and an index 
of authors and passages (pp. 275-83). In the 
last I note that the Aeneid of Vergil is drawn on 
for only four citations; as I studied the book, a 
number of other Vergilian passages occurred 
to me as illustrative of his points. But perhaps 
he felt that he had already adequately docu- 
mented the construction. 

Norberg’s volume is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the transition from classical 
Latin forms and syntax to the forms and syn- 
tax of the Romance languages. 


Rouanpb G. Kent 
University of Pennsylvania 


Beitrige zur spétlateinische Syntax. By Daa 
NorsBere. (“Arbeten utgivna med under- 
stéd av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond”’ 
[Uppsala], No. 51.) Uppsala: Almquist & 
Wiksell, 1944. Pp. 135. Kr. 7.00. 

The “accusative of respect” -~is found in 
Plautus and in Umbrian, in Ennius, in Lucre- 
tius, in the Augustan poets, in late prose and 
verse, in early medieval Latin, in late Latin, 
and in early Romance popular usage. It is be- 
lieved that the idiom was extended in the clas- 
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sical period under the influence of Greek, in 
which the construction always remained vigor- 
ous. Norberg advances the peculiar thesis that 
in late Latin and early Romance popular usage 
the idiom was independently developed. I shall 
be prepared to believe this when my pedigreed 
Airedale bitch, who was still virgin a month 
ago when she came into the path of a moving 
train, with consequences fatal to her, whelps. 
If the early medieval construction is not the 
normal and historical offspring of imperial 
Latin usage, then it came from Greek; just as, 
if I should now acquire an Airedale puppy, it 
would be the offspring of a different dam from 
the late lamented. Bliimel had proved that the 
“accusative of respect” is essentially an ac- 
cusative of extent; Sommer approved. But 
Norberg, with his axe to grind, enters a de- 
murrer and, in the process, falls into a con- 
fusion of inner accusative and local (or tem- 
poral) accusative. The terms are not coexten- 
sive. But I know no Latin grammar which is 
clear about these things. The fundamental dis- 
tinction is between acc. of affect (outer) and 
of effect (inner), either of which may be local 
(extent): E. “to walk the plank,” Nthn. E. “to 
go a gate (i.e., a walk).’’ All accusatives I have 
ever seen yield to this classification and its 
subdivisions, and it is refreshing to watch il- 
lumination dawn upon students when the use 
of the acc. in any and all IE languages is so ex- 
plained to them. But I do not attempt to ex- 
plain neuter nominatives (id genus, omne 
genus) as accusative, any more than the fem. 
(Norberg, p. 6, n. 1) Plaut. Capt. 232: nam fere 
maxuma pars (not maxumam partem) morem 
hune homines habent. 

It is commonly asserted that V.L. and L.L. 
“had no syntax,” i.e., I suppose, no consistent 
syntax. Writers simply went each his own way 
and broke, sooner or later, every rule in the 
book. This is hard to accept in an age devoted 
to “syntactic constructs” and “linguistic 
analysis.’’ Notwithstanding the stupid conceit 
of the present generation of self-styled human- 
ists and social scientists of ‘not being inter- 
ested in grammar, but in the subject-matter” 
(as if the two could be separated, or anything 
be either more human or more social than lan- 
guage), whoever will read a L.L. text with only 
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half an eye on the grammar, must become 
aware of the recurrence, again and again, of 
constructions which, the first time he observed 
them, if they did not make him gasp and stare, 
at least evoked a sigh in Priscian’s name. These 
gradually impress themselves upon the re- 
luctant scholar, would-be medievalist, or his- 
torian or Romance philologist or what not, 
late learners such as I have come to know in 
numbers in recent years, as “recurrent sames 
of order” (to use the fashionable jargon), and 
lo! a rule of syntax emerges. 

Norberg has the inestimable advantage of 
being interested, if I mistake not, in the gram- 
mar more than in the subject matter. Hence 
he has been able, in the monograph under re- 
view, to gather ample collections of examples 
wherewith to illustrate a baker’s dozen of 
topics in L.L. usage, nearly all syntactic. I find 
no instance in which I should dispute his state- 
ments of the facts of usage. Their history he 
has not always 30 surely founded, as the one 
instance selected for discussion shows. The fact 
is that syntax does not lend itself readily to 
objective judgment through an appeal to the 
historical method; often the part of wisdom is 
to be content with the descriptive. But Nor- 
berg has perceived that, e.g., in Fredegarius 
iii. 77, ““Magliauos filium eius nomen Theu- 
derico de regno expulit,” the construction of 
nomen is historically nominative (pp. 19-20). 

In his second chapter he shows how a syn- 
tactic shift was at least as much responsible as 
phonetic decay and morphological conflation 
for the substitution of the acc. forms for the 
nom. in L.L. and Romance, viz., through the 
extension of a confusion of acc. and nom. 
which began as an anacolouthon in long 
sentences. This is an ingenious account of such 
things as Lex Cur. ix. 6, illum seruum (=nom.) 
ignibus concremetur (cf. Lex Alam. xv. 2, si 
autem clericum, qui in gradu in ecclesia publica 
lectionem recitat.... et aliqua iniuria passus 
juerit [=iniuria affecerint (or such)], like Cic. 
Tusc. iii. 16); Norberg (p. 30) gives many ex- 
amples from the Lex Curiensis in which there 
isa complete indifference to the use of the nom. 
or ace. form. Again (chap. iv) expressions of 
time or place or the like are substituted for the 
nom.: de Golgotha usque ubi inuenta est crux 
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sunt gressos quinquaginta (Anton. Placent. 20). 
That there are often questions of reading will 
hardly surprise. Like rem (Fr. rien), uim for 
ut, uit. Columb. xci. 18, nisi wim abstraheretur, 
seems to have become petrified. However, un- 
like the Romance derivatives of rem, quem, 
spem, all of which show the preservation of the 
final nasal in monosyllabic words, there is, so 
far as I can find, little or nothing in Romance 
to testify to wim. Curiously (Norberg, p. 53), 
-m was standardized in local names ending in 
-polim (acc.=loc. or abl.). 

These examples will suffice to indicate the 
merits of Norberg’s monograph. Any real 
Latinist, and especially medievalists and 
Romance scholars, should net a few more 
pearls; pearls, to be sure, cast in vain before a 
new breed of classical “scholars” (and others) 
who despise Latin (or any) grammar. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 


Harvard University 


Pindar. By Gitsert Norwoop. (“Sather 
Classical Lectures,” Vol. XIX.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. x +302. $2.50. 

This volume contains, with additions, the 
lectures given by the author as Sather Profes- 
sor of Classical Literature at the University of 
California in the spring of 1944. He chose Pin- 
dar for his theme for two reasons: because 
Pindar is a great poet and because he has been 
studied with less sympathy and depth than he 
deserves. The great service of the book is that 
it treats Pindar first and foremost as a poet 
and not as an ethical thinker and teacher. As 
the author says (p. 35), it is more important 
to feel and see with Pindar than to think with 
him. This is indeed a refreshing approach and 
a sound one. The result in Norwood’s com- 
petent hands is an exciting and brilliant study, 
which conveys to the reader a great deal of the 
magic and dazzling beauty of Pindar’s verse, 
while at the same time it propounds a thesis 
which, whatever may be the reader’s final 
judgment on its validity, will be welcomed as a 
fascinating and provocative exposition of the 
aesthetic unity of the poems. This thesis is, in 
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brief, that the key to the appreciation of Pin- 
dar is to be found in symbolism. There is some 
one object around which each poem is shaped 
and in terms of which all the material in the 
poem is portrayed. Pindar is thus enabled to 
work into harmony seemingly disparate mate- 
rials. 

The author claims as the sole object of his 
lectures the elucidation of Pindar’s poetry. 
He therefore proposes to indicate the excel- 
lences of his poetry as precisely as possible and 
to remove the obstacles to its enjoyment which 
are occasioned by his language and his topics. 
This procedure allows Norwood to omit much 
material and to concentrate on matters which 
will advance the appreciation of Pindar the 
poet. Hence the account of the life of Pindar 
in the first lecture is limited mainly to the de- 
tails which will be helpful toward the under- 
standing of his poetry. Likewise Lecture II, 
“His Subjects; His Vision of the World,” and 
Lecture III, “Views on the Life of Man,” are 
calculated to dispel the notion that Pindar 
was an educator and thinker and to indicate 
that he worked through emotion rather than 
with intellectual ideas. He is the creator of 
beauty. He simply did not have a system of 
religion, politics, sociology, and ethics. The 
fourth lecture, on “Technique in Construction 
and Narrative,” is a superb performance, with 
its discussion of Pindar’s art in forming his 
strophes, the “tailing-off” at the ends of the 
poems, the “hush-passages,”’ his use of purely 
personal material, his mastery of the pictorial 
device, the chiaroscuro background against 
which his pictures are thrown. The fifth lecture 
begins with a short study of Pindar’s magical 
diction. Up to this point Norwood prepares the 
ground for the discussion of the unifying ele- 
ment in Pindar’s work, namely, the symbolic 
method, which gives to the poems an aesthetic 
rather than a logical coherence. On this theme 
he now enters. It occupies the remainder of 
Lecture V and all of Lectures VI and VII. 

Norwood does not insist that a symbol 
should be pervasive or that there can be only 
one symbol in a poem. He admits that it may 
be debatable whether the symbolic method is 
the most notable characteristic of Pindar’s 
poetic technique. But in this technique lies the 
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greatest difference between Pindar’s work and 
that of all other poets. Naturally, some of the 
poems lend themselves to this interpretation 
more easily than others. For example, the lyre 
symbolism of the first Pythian is clear and 
unexceptionable. In some odes the alleged 
symbolism is so tenuous that it is difficult for 
the reader to grasp it. The author admits that 
the symbolic method has proved too subtle for 
general recognition (p. 182) and has himself 
posed the question (p. 117): “If this doctrine is 
true, why has no one announced it before?” 
The answer is threefold, namely, that this is 
not the only doctrine that has failed of percep- 
tion by learned men; that the faculties of 
scholars have too long been blunted by the 
divorce between classical scholarship and po- 
etic criticism for them to treat poetry sympa- 
thetically; and, finally, that this interpreta- 
tion has been foreshadowed by at least two 
other scholars. Furthermore, Norwood points 
out (p. 116) that in the second Olympian 
(vss. 83 ff.) Pindar himself warned his con- 
temporaries that his poems were difficult: 
“Many keen arrows do I bear in the quiver 
beneath my elbow. For the wise they have a 
voice, but for the crowd they need inter- 
preters.” We are therefore justified in using 
the utmost subtlety in interpretation. 

In a highly controversial study of this kind 
it is inevitable that some of the argument will 
appear somewhat forced to fit the thesis. In 
my opinion the rose symbol of the seventh 
Olympian is not convincing (pp. 138-45). In- 
cidentally, by his brilliant exposition Norwood 
has made a magnificent unit of the poem quite 
apart from the rose symbol. The wheel-of-for- 
tune symbol of the second Olympian may 
easily meet with approbation. But that this 
symbolism is pictured in the initial letter of 
Thero’s name seems overingenious (p. 132). It 
is doubtful whether those who heard the poem 
would call to mind the ancient four-spoked 
wheel when they heard Thero’s name. And 
Pindar’s own alleged connection of Oeia with 
Gedouat in the fifth Isthmian is not apparent 
even to the most careful r-)”  \S, Not 
all readers, even when ith the 
theory, will agree invariay. . >» the same 
symbol. These criticisms are not ..1ade in dis- 
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paragement of the symbolism thesis, with 
which in the main I agree. Only some details 
appear to me fanciful. But, whether one ap- 
proves of the doctrine in its entirety or not, 
such considerations may frequently help to 
shed new light on some mysterious passage. 
It is well worth while to reread the poems with 
the doctrine of the significant word in mind, 
as set forth on page 99, that regularly in a 
poem the reader comes upon some one word 
which is not fully intelligible except with refer- 
ence to the symbol. 

It may occasion some surprise to read (p. 
165) that Pindar was the earliest European 
literary critic. This is not meant in the formal 
sense, but rather in the sense that Pindar has a 
good deal to say about how a man comes to 
write poetry and about the methods which he 
employs. It is on this theme that Norwood 
developed his delightful eighth and final lec- 
ture. 

Much of interest aside from the new in- 
terpretation of Pindar is contained in the vol- 
ume. Norwood’s comments on the value of 
translations (p. 2) are well worth earnest 
study. His animadversions on classical scholar- 
ship (pp. 6 f.) will seem to some unjust, but 
many will doubtless agree that in the study of 
poetry a proper proportion may well be ob- 
served in the intrusion of textual criticism. 
One has only to examine the mass of erudite 
and scholarly notes and the carefully selected 
Bibliography at the end of the book to see that 
Norwood is fully aware of the work of his 
predecessors and that he has used it extensive- 
ly. Norwood’s own firsthand familiarity with, 
and appreciation of, the poetry of other na- 
tions is obvious, and his discussion is enlivened 
and pointed by adroit quotations from the long 
roster of European poets. One especially bright 
bit is the comparison of Pindar with the 
French Symbolists and the brief discussion of 
the influence of Pindar on modern poetry 
(pp. 157 ff.). 

Appendix C on meter and rhythm is a valu- 
able contribution. In his Greek Tragedy Nor- 
wood wrote a clear and helpful study of Greek 
tragic rhythms, for which he was somewhat 
criticized. In his Greek Comedy he expressed 
himself as unrepentant and there used a simi- 


lar method. Here again in Pindar he has pro- 
duced a study of the same simplicity and suc- 
cinct clarity, avoiding unnecessary technicali- 
ties and the complicated jargon of many works 
on the subject. It is an exceedingly lucid ex- 
position, on the basis of which any reasonably 
intelligent student of Greek should be able to 
read Pindar correctly and with considerable 
enjoyment. After all, a full appreciation of 
poetry is dependent on the ear as well as on the 
eye. 

The book is printed with the care and ac- 
curacy which have always attended the Sather 
Lecture publications. Very few mistakes have 
come to my attention. Two are perhaps worth 
noting. On page 22 eight types of poetry are 
mentioned as having been written by Pindar, 
but nine are actually named. The obviously 
intrusive line on page 88 should, of course, be 
deleted. 

Norwood’s procedure, with occasional brief 
summaries of poems and analyses of telling 
passages, should make the book thoroughly 
intelligible even to those who have no ac- 
quaintance with Pindar. His eloquent exposi- 
tion will undoubtedly have the effect of mak- 
ing lovers of Greek poetry eager to reread their 
Pindar. Norwood has unusual sensitivity to 
poetry, and he writes with unfailing fine taste. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


S. Aureli Augustini De beata vita. By Rutu 
ALLIson Brown. (“Catholic University of 
America Patristic Studies,” Vol. LX XII.) 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1944. Pp. xviii+193. 

This dissertation, written under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, consists of 
an Introduction, the Latin text of the De beata 
vita (taken from Kndll’s edition in the Vienna 
Corpus, but repunctuated), an English trans- 
lation, and a commentary, together with a 
select bibliography and indexes. 

The Introduction gives a convenient sketch 
of the history of ancient dialogue, the back-. 
ground of this treatise, and a comparison with 
similar treatises of Cicero and Seneca. Contro- 
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versial topics are only briefly discussed and are 
sometimes dismissed in a peremptory manner. 
For example, there is the interesting question 
whether Augustine’s dialogues are, as they 
profess to be, stenographic reports of im- 
promptu conversations or literary inventions 
like the dialogues of Plato and Cicero. Hirzel 
(Der Dialog, p. 377) maintains that Augustine, 
like his predecessors, wrote dialogues which 
were “typical” of the views and personalities 
of the supposed disputants; Gudeman (Silvae 
Monacenses, p. 27) argues that the dialogues 
cannot be historical in their present form, 
though Augustine and his friends doubtless 
did engage in philosophical discussion. For 
Brown (p. 32) these views are “hardly worthy 
of passing thought”’; in fact, to her “it seems 
almost impossible for the opinion to be held at 
all” (p. 184). Readers of this Journal will be 
interested in comparing this undaunted certi- 
tude with the judgment of Professor Oldfather 
(CP, XXII, 424) that Dr. Gudeman had 
“completely proved his point.” 

A five-page “Table of Parallel Passages” 
(pp. 52-56) is intended to show “‘the close con- 
nection between the ideas and phraseology of 
the De beata vita of Augustine and the De vita 
beata of Seneca.”’ The verbal similarities are 
not at all close, nor are there any very striking 
parallels in thought. In fact, Brown does not 
make clear what she conceives to be the ‘“‘con- 
nection” between the two treatises. 

This dissertation presents the third English 
version of the De beata vita to appear in the 
last ten years. A cursory examination of the 
earlier translations seems to bear out Brown’s 
statement (p. viii) that they “leave much to 
be desired and a new translation is really 
necessary”; but whether Brown’s work is an 
improvement on them would be harder to say. 
I call attention to the following passages. 

Page 60, line 9.—a te iam inlustranda sus- 
cepta: not “on which light will surely be 
thrown if you take it up” but “which you 
have already undertaken to clear up.” Theo- 
dorus, to whom the work is dedicated, was a 
Roman noble who divided his time between 
his public career and literary pursuits. His 
writings included philosophical dialogues 
(Claudian. xvii. 84-115). Augustine is evident- 
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ly awaiting from his pen a treatise on the origin 
of the soul. 

Page 60, lines 16-20.—Both the translation 
and the note (p. 120) are misleading, obscuring 
the fact that the people here described actually 
reach the desired haven of philosophy and are 
the first of three groups to do so. 

Page 64, lines 10 f.—quo loco mihi esse videar 
et abs te cuiusmodi auxilium certus expectem: 
not “in what place I seem to be myself and 
what kind of help I may be sure to expect from 
you” but “in what place I think I am, and 
what sort of help I am confidently expecting 
from you.” 

Pages 64, line 30, to 66, line 2.—uczoris hono- 
risque inlecebra detinebar. ut, cum haec essem 
consecutus, tum demum me.... totis velis, 
omnibus remis in illum sinum raperem ibique 
conquiescerem: not, with Brown, “the allure- 
ments of a wife and of fame kept holding me 
back .. . . so that not until I had satisfied my 
desire for these did I..... ” Augustine’s in- 
tention to marry was never realized. The whole 
clause ut... . conquiescerem is clearly a state- 
ment of purpose formed, not of result attained. 
In the Confessions (ix. 19) Augustine describes 
the hopes which delayed his conversion, name- 
ly, that he might win some post of honor, at 
least a governorship, then marry a wealthy 
wife. Then he expected to devote his leisure to 
philosophy, like other eminent men. 

Page 76, lines 22 f.—id et comparandum est 
quod cum vult habet: not “he ought to obtain 
what he has when he wishes it”’ but “he ought 
to obtain a thing which he can have whenever 
he wants it.’’ Augustine commonly uses the 
indicative in relative clauses (here, habel) 
where the subjunctive might be expected (cf. 
M. C. Colbert, Syntax of the De civitate Dei of 
St. Augustine, p. 49). 

Page 78, line 10.—eo miser, quo semper est 
indigus: not “he is the more unhappy the more 
he is always in want” but “he is unhappy for 
the reason that he is always in want.” 

Page 80, lines 26 f—The translation misses 
the obvious connection of this sentence with 
the preceding (quidnam ... . quid), as well as 
the reference to the discussion (quod suscepera- 
mus) in the unfinished dialogue Contra Acade- 
micos. The comma after Academicis must be 
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removed. The correct rendering is: “What do 
you suppose, except that the whole business 
we had taken on with the Academics is com- 
pleted?” 

Page 82, lines 7 f—volunt igitur habere in- 
ventionem veritatis, at non inveniunt: not “and 
therefore wish to have the power of finding 
truth, and yet do not find it,” but “they wish, 
therefore, to make the discovery of truth, but 
they don’t make it.” This bit of Augustinian 
redundancy does not justify the rather 
mystical (or bewildered) note on page 145. 

Page 82, line 19.—contortum hoc et acu- 
leatum quod posutsti: not “the dish which you 
have set before us, concocted and spiced,” 
but “the argument which you have presented, 
though involved and thorny.” The footnotes 
should contain a reference to Cic. Acad. ii. 24. 
75, whence the phrase is derived. 

Page 82, line 21.—palato aliquantum re- 
morso: not “even though my palate has 
sampled only a little” but “though my palate 
has got a bit nipped.” When the text is correct- 
ly translated, the parallel between this sen- 
tence and the preceding becomes evident. 

Page 108, lines 18 f—quo metu frangebatur 
illudque vulgare satis adserebat: “infidum homi- 
nem malo suo esse cordatum.” Not “the faith- 
less man is wise in his own evil’? (whatever 
that may mean), but “wise to his own hurt.” 
Brown has no comment on this perplexing 
proverb. It is cited without comment or 
parallel by Sonny (Archiv f. lat. Lexicog., VIII 
[1893], 487) in his supplement to Otto’s 
Sprichwérter. The proverb seems not entirely 
appropriate in Augustine’s context, for Orata 
(the man here referred to) is not described as 
infidus but only as a rich man whose pleasure 
was tainted by the knowledge that he could 
lose everything he had in one stroke of bad 
luck. 

Page 110, line 4.—in exordio hodiernae 
disputationis: not “at the beginning of yester- 
day’s (sic) discussion.” The reference is to iv. 
23 (p. 96, ll. 3 f.) 

Brown’s commentary is valuable for its col- 
lection of sources and parallels to illustrate both 
subject matter and style. There is also ample 
citation of modern authorities. The notes are 

generally cautious, even to the point of often 
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wavering between two opinions. Occasionally 
they are irrelevant, sometimes positively mis- 
leading. I notice: 

Page 187.—septentrionem: The handle of 
the Great Dipper does not point to the North 
Star. And Ambrose is hardly the “North 
Star” which Augustine is now trusting for 
guidance. Such a compliment would, I think, 
be quite unmatched in Augustine’s writings. 

Page 132.—praesumo: The reference is not 
to Augustine’s “newly discovered joys of 
Christianity,” presumably shared by Theo- 
dorus, but to the happy life which he believed 
Theodorus had reached through the study of 
philosophy, while he himself was still seeking 
it by the same route. This is surely the highest 
of the tributes paid to Theodorus, of which 
Augustine later said plus tribui quam deberem 
(cf. Brown, p. 133, who thinks Augustine re- 
gretted his effusiveness in praise of Theodorus’ 
eloquence. Such “effusiveness” was quite con- 
ventional and need not have caused any re- 
gret). In the Retractationes (i. 2) Augustine de- 
clares that no one can reach the happy life in 
this world. In this note, as elsewhere, Brown 
shows an excessive desire to stress the re- 
ligious, as against the philosophical, viewpoint 
of the dialogue. 

Page 144.—serenissime, sincerissime: Hard- 
ly an example of onomatopoeia. 

Page 159.—aliud .. . . aliud: Brown’s “fine 
distinction” is a gratuitous invention, differing 
from the distinction stated by Monica and re- 
jected by Augustine. 

Page 163.—sed quorsum istuc: It is not 
Augustine’s lack of insight that is “strange.” 
The thought is straightforward. All had agreed 
(1) that everyone in want is unhappy but not 
(2) that the man not in want must be happy 
(that is, that want is the sole cause of un- 
happiness). Trygetius imagines that the second 
proposition follows from the first and receives 
from Augustine a simple lesson in logic. 

Page 173.—ad simulacrorum fallaciam: This 
is surely no “sharp criticism of Neoplatonism.” 
In his dialogues Augustine always speaks of 
the ‘‘Platonists’’ with respect and never men- 
tions them as defenders of idolatry. 

Page 175.—id est, deo perfrui: This rather 
commonplace phrase leads Brown to comment 
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on the “sincere enjoyment” of the group, 
adding: ‘“This joyousness is particularly strik- 
ing to the modern reader whose religious ex- 
perience has been subdued by centuries of 
somber and even drab attitudes toward God 
and religion which reached their climax in 
Puritan England and in this country in its 
formative years.’”’ This note is chiefly interest- 
ing as revealing the author’s mind. Other read- 
ers may find as much of the “sombre” in 
Augustine and his medieval successors as in 
Puritan England and the centuries since. 


WiiuiAM M. GREEN 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830. By M. L. 
CuarRKE. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
iv+255. $4.50. 

“There goes the greatest Latin scholar in 
Europe.” So an elderly historian pointed out 
to me, some thirty-odd years ago, a bent 
figure crowned by a top hat, coming out of an 
Oxford college gate. It was Robinson Ellis. 
“Scholar,’”’ as my friend used the word and as 
it is still used rather generally in England, 
means “textual critic”; the term need not ex- 
clude attainments in other fields, such as 
literature or history or philosophy, but it does 
not imply them except as they may indirectly 
contribute to the establishment of correct 
texts. Whether or not Ellis deserved the high 
title that my friend gave him does not matter 
here; what is significant is that he was an 
eminent example of a tradition which flour- 
ished in England from the days of Bentley 
and Porson until the present day. Others, in 
Holland and Germany and France and 
America, may have carried further than most 
British scholars the scientific study of manu- 
script traditions; but few of them could com- 
pete with the best of the English when it was a 
question of dealing with a corrupt text on the 
basis of intimate knowledge of an author’s 
style, the normal usage of his age, res metrica, 
and wide reading in ancient literature (includ- 
ing lexicography). At its worst, the system 
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meant conjectural emendation, good or bad; at 
its best, fortified by increasing knowledge of 
manuscripts, it not only improved the current 
texts of authors but also, fortified by practice 
in prose and verse composition, served as a 
school of taste and of character for generations 
of Englishmen, most of whom were not des- 
tined to become professional scholars. Correct- 
ness, observation of the proprieties, was the 
aim; Porson went so far as to say that he 
“chose rather to read good Greek than to write 
bad.” The defect of the whole system was the 
excessive emphasis on language and literary 
style and the comparative neglect of history 
and philosophy and, indeed, of the content in 
general of ancient civilization. During the past 
century the necessary shift of emphasis has 
been made in England, as elsewhere; now the 
shoe is on the other foot; and, although even 
the general public knows a good deal, at second 
hand, about these important matters, it is now 
only the exceptional student who has any ade- 
quate grasp of “scholarship.” 

In his very readable survey of Greek studies 
in England within a limited period, Mr. Clarke 
follows the course of this tradition through the 
beginnings of the shift of emphasis. ‘The Eng- 
lish scholarship of this great period,” he 
writes (p. 1), “was characterized by a concen- 
tration on Greek, and on Attic Greek in par- 
ticular, an interest in and feeling for style and 
idiom and metre and a keen critical sense.” 
The rest of his book might be described as a 
study of the leading examples of this tradition 
and of its gradual modification. Since Mr. 
Clarke has already devoted an entertaining 
volume to Porson (Cambridge, 1937), he gives 
him in the present work hardly his due share 
of space (pp. 67-76); here we are concerned 
as much with such figures as Markland, 
Dawes, Musgrave, Wakefield, Blomfield, Do- 
bree, Elmsley, and Gaisford, who set the pat- 
tern of “scholarship” on Porsonian lines; and, 
among those who prepared the way for the 
shift of emphasis, Dalzel, Wood, Mitford, and 
Thirlwall. One notes many an item of social 
history along the way: the ecclesiastical emol- 
uments to which classical scholarship often 
led; the solid reading habits of the late 
eighteenth century; the excellence of many of 





















the schoolmasters, as compared with many of 
the dons; the nonlecturing professors; and, of 
course, the biographical details that enliven 
the narrative. Some of the later chapters, by 
no means the least interesting, trace the early 
phases of English rediscovery of Greek philos- 
ophy, the varying attitudes toward Homer 
and Greek poetry in general, the influence of 
Greek on English poetry in this period, the 
gradual acquaintance with the land of Greece 
and its authentic works of art, and the 
“Grecian Revival” in architecture. Here we 
meet nonprofessionals, amateurs, and en- 
thusiasts: translators like Pope and Thomas 
Taylor; such poets as Gray and Byron and 
Shelley, and the collectors and self-styled 
“dilettanti,” whose activities ultimately did 
much to bring Greece to England. The story of 
Lord Elgin’s enterprise and the differences of 
opinion that it evoked is admirably told (pp. 
191-99). 

I am not one of those who affect a con- 
descending attitude toward the ever useful 
three-volume History of Classical Scholarship 
of Sandys or toward the possibly even more 
useful single-volume abridgment; I am duly 
grateful for those works, uneven in execution 
though they may be. But I do not hesitate to 
commend Mr. Clarke’s volumes to readers 
who can spare time for a more leisurely ac- 
count of their period; they reveal a better grasp 
of the social backgrounds of the figures dis- 
cussed and of the trends of their scholarship, 
and they deal more generously with literary 
and artistic movements. Finally, they are 
better written. 

Wiiui1aM C. GREENE 


Harvard University 


Euripides, Bacchae. Edited with Introduction 
and Commentary by E. R. Dopps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1944. Pp. lv+231. $2.75. 


This is a welcome accession to the series of 
editions of Euripides’ plays by Oxford teachers 
of classics. In accordance with the general plan 
of the series, the text and apparatus criticus are 
those of Gilbert Murray (“Oxford Classical 
Texts” [2d ed., 1913]). Where the present edi- 
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tor has disagreed with Murray, his reasons and 
comment may be found in the notes. This 
volume is somewhat more ambitious than its 
predecessors in the series, and the editor has 
departed in some points from the practice fol- 
lowed in the other volumes. Owing to his belief 
that for the proper interpretation of a dramatic 
text it is necessary to combine questions of 
language, meter, and literary analysis, much 
material which is often relegated to introduc- 
tions and appendixes is here incorporated in 
the commentary. The interpolation of the 
metrical summaries in the body of the com- 
mentary is a sound procedure. Material that is 
controversial, especially that which concerns 
textual criticism, is inclosed in brackets, for 
the use primarily of those who wish to become 
professional scholars. The edition thus em- 
bodies in a very usable fashion a convenient 
commentary for the more elementary student 
and a wealth of material for the specialist. 
The Introduction is composed of highly sig- 
nificant essays: “Dionysus,” treated under the 
two subtitles of the nature of Dionysiac reli- 
gion and Dionysiac religion at Athens; ‘“Tradi- 
tional Elements in the Bacchae,” under which 
heading the author deals with history and 
ritual, evidence from earlier Dionysiac plays, 
evidence from vase paintings, formal evi- 
dence; “The Place of the Bacchae in Euripides’ 
Work”; and “Sources of the Text.”’ In the sec- 
tion on the place of the Bacchae in Euripides’ 
work (pp. xxxv ff.), Dodds disposes of both the 
“palinode” theory of the play and the propa- 
ganda theory. So far as the play has a moral, 
it is that it is dangerous to ignore the demand 
of the human spirit for Dionysiac experience, 
just as in the Hippolytus the ‘‘moral” is that 
sex cannot without peril be ignored. Euripides 
does not attempt to make propaganda out of 
his conflicts, but he does make tragedy out of 
their tension. He does not attempt to prove 
anything but merely tries to enlarge the sensi- 
bility of his audience. In other words, Dodds 
rightly treats the play as a tragedy and not asa 
propaganda pamphlet. This type of presenta- 
tion is all too rare in modern classical scholar- 
ship. Dodds also ably and wittily disposes of 
the theory which at one time had some vogue, 
namely, that the miracles of the play are bogus 
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miracles and that Dionysus is not the god but 
a human hierophant. 

The notes contain varied and valuable ma- 
terial on matters of religion, mythology, syn- 
tax, style, artistic representations of the myth, 
dramatic structure, literary analysis, meter, 
suggested translations—all interestingly and 
adequately handled, with sufficient attention 
to sources and citation of relevant passages of 
Euripides and other works of classical litera- 
ture. Furthermore, the notes constitute a 
storehouse of information on the labor which 
has been expended on this most fascinating 
and baffling of Euripides’ plays. Dodds has 
kept constantly in mind the traditional ele- 
ments in the play with which Euripides had to 
reckon, e.g., page 141, end; page 151, on Scene 
3 (6); page 194, on Scene 5, lines 1058-75. And 
he is fully aware of both the bright and the 
dark sides of Dionysiac worship, which explain 
many things in the play. A much clearer con- 
ception of Dionysiac religion has been made 
possible in the last generation by the work of 
various investigators in the field of Greek 
religion. This has great bearing on the study of 
the Bacchae, and Dodds has made good use of 
it. 

Dodds has an easy, often humorous and 
informal, but trenchant style which makes his 
commentary delightful as well as profitable 
reading. E.g., “Nothing would have been eas- 
ier than tu have Pentheus blow the gaff on the 
miracles” (p. xlv) ; “Euripides had been poking 
fun at soothsayers all his life... . and he was 
about to have a last whack at them in the 
I.A.” (p. 87); “Wilamowitz, arguing (I do not 
know why) that the god could not refer to 
himself in the third person” (on 1. 151). Pas- 
sages which may be singled out for special 
mention as characteristic of Dodds’s treatment 
are the introductions to the various scenes and 
choral odes; the comnent on the significance 
of Teiresias (p. 87); the argument for the reten- 
tion of lines 286-97; the discussion of the puz- 
zling passage on Paphos (ll. 406-8); the inter- 
pretation of év réXe (1. 859); the prediction of 
Dionysus (ll. 1330-39); and the discussion of 
the earthquake scene (Il. 576 ff.). This last is 
attended with much common sense and dis- 
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poses of many of the absurdities of earlier 
commentaries. The chorus professes to have 
seen only the cracking of the architrave and 
fire about the tomb of Semele. They nowhere 
say that they have seen anything in the nature 
of a ruined palace. It is left for Dionysus in his 
momentary role of tragic messenger to retail 
the events which have happened off scene. So 
it is quite probable that very little happened 
on the scene. The passage loses much of its 
difficulty if it is read fairly, without reference 
to the various distorted theories which have 
been advanced. 

In general, Dodds is judicious and sane in 
his commentary on text, and he is never too 
insistent. Occasionally the case for one of his 
own suggested emendations, e.g., line 263, is 
not convincingly argued. Dodds had access to 
two unpublished papyri: (1) An Oxyrhynchus 
fragment containing lines 1070-1136 is dis- 
cussed in the Introduction (p. liii), and its 
readings are considered in the notes. The be- 
ginnings of four lines from a detached piece of 
papyrus written in the same hand as the 
Oxyrhynchus fragment and found with it are 
printed on page 230. These lines may or may 
not belong to the Bacchae. (2) Three hitherto 
unpublished papyrus fragments from a codex 
found at Antinoé appear on page 229 with 
Dodds’s own supplements. The first two he 
considers should be situated in the lacuna fol- 
lowing line 1329. On page 231 Dodds has added 
to those printed at the end of Murray’s text 
several lines from the Christus patiens, which, 
in his judgment, may with some probability be 
attributed to the lost part of the play. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
Vol. I. By Harop F. Cuerniss. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. xxviii+610. 
$5.00. 

This is the first of two volumes in which 
Professor Cherniss proposes to give a complete 
account and analysis of all that Aristotle says 
about Plato and Plato’s pupils and associates 
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in the Academy. In the Foreword, after pre- 
senting the conflicting interpretations of 
learned men, ancient and modern, concerning 
the value of Aristotle’s statements about 
Platonic doctrines, the author expresses his 
belief that an exhaustive examination of all the 
evidence will lead to fruitful results. In the 
remainder of the volume, consisting of chap- 
ters on “Diaeresis, Definition, and Demon- 
stration,” on “The Material Substrate,” and 
on “Form and Its Relation to Matter,” the 
author proceeds to this examination, carefully 
outlining and analyzing the relevant passages 
of Aristotle and, incidentally, of other authors. 
The principle of exhaustiveness followed with 
regard to Aristotle is also followed in the cita- 
tion and discussion of the extensive literature. 
The volume has, in consequence, grown to a 
very respectable size and makes by no means 
easy reading. 

But the size and difficulty are amply com- 
pensated for by the lucidity of style and ar- 
rangement and the number and importance of 
the results. Many passages of Aristotle are 
here clarified, some for the first time; and 
very much indeed is accomplished for a better 
understanding of his philosophy. It is to be 
hoped that this work, like Professor Cherniss’ 
previous one, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic 
Philosophy, will be accompanied by an index 
of the Aristotelian passages discussed. The 
many lucid paraphrases and acute analyses of 
separate passages would then be rendered 
more available for students and scholars. 

The accuracy of the exposition is paralleled 
by the care with which the proof has been read 
and the references checked. Professor Cherniss’ 
candor and exacting and painstaking scholar- 
ship are nowhere more evident than in the 
numerous references. Throughout the whole 
volume scarcely a statement is made which 
cannot be, and is not, supported by citation of 
chapter and verse. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful accomplishment 
of a Herculean task. 

There are very few passages with which one 
is tempted to disagree. On page 1 it is said: 
“One can refute the attribution of a property 
toa given subject on the ground that it is not a 
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property of the corresponding idea in the sense 
in which the subject to which the property was 
attached is meant.” The Greek of the passage 
thus paraphrased runs (Topics 137°3-5): 
“Erect” ércBderew emi tiv idéav rod Keipévou, 
avacxevafovra per el rH idéa ur drdapxe, 7H el 
by Kara rodro Kad’ 8 Néyerat TodTO ob 7d titov 
amedd0n’ ..... It would seem easier to con- 
strue: “....if the property does not belong 
to the idea, or else belongs to it but not in that 
respect in which the idea is called the thing to 
which the property was attached.” In note 41 
on page 52, “A 19” is a misprint for “B 19.” 
On page 59, first line, “the’’ is perhaps a mis- 
print for “this.” In note 51 on page 63, line 14 
from the bottom of the page, avaipovea is 
probably a misprint for dva:potoa (unless 
Schneider’s reading is intended). On page 126 
no account is taken of Cornford’s contention 
that the ultimate triangles composing the 
planes of the pyramid, octahedron, and icosa- 
hedron are all of the same size. On the same 
page it would have been safer to speak of 
‘“sosceles or scalene right triangles,” although 
there is no real danger of misinterpretation. 
On page 154 it is denied that the assumption of 
empty interstices in the Timaeus can be sup- 
ported by the words of Plato. But Taylor does 
support that assumption by appealing to 
Plato’s use of the word draxeva (ef., e.g., 
60 E). There is, no doubt, an answer to Tay- 
lor’s argument, but it is not given. It would 
appear unsafe, furthermore, to say *(p. 154) 
that Plato “apparently thought that the in- 
terstices between the corpuscles could be com- 
pletely filled up because the variations in the 
size of the triangles of any one class would pro- 
vide corpuscles of so many sizes as to make the 
number of arrangements practically un- 
limited.” Plato was too good a mathematician 
himself, and could rely on expert enough ad- 
vice on mathematical questions, for us to sup- 
pose that he thought that icosahedra, no 
matter how different in size, could be so com- 
pacted as to leave no spaces between them. 


BENEDICT EINARSON 


University of Chicago 
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Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Hethiti- 
schen fiir die Laryngaltheorie. By Hans 
HENDRICKSEN. (“Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab: Historisk-filologiske 
Meddelelser,”’ Vol. XXVIII, No. 2.) Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1941. Pp. 99. Kr. 6.00. 


“Da-ah-hi, da-a-i ‘nehmen’... . gr. didwyt, 
lat. dare usw.”’ (p. 47). Semantic skullduggery 
disdains Portia’s bloody elenchus; it knows a 
trick worth two of that, and vilipends both 
Christ and Shakespeare with one stroke that, 
despising the mercy which “blesseth both him 
that gives and him that takes,” expunges the 
greater blessedness d.d6var 7 AauBavew (Acts 
20:35). The fact is that “Hittology” has be- 
come and still remains in large measure a tissue 
of ad hoc hypotheses, to reduce which, so far 
as that is possible, into a consistent synthesis, 
consistent both within itself and with Indo- 
European grammar, when at last it comes to 
pass, will be an intellectual benefaction (and 
I do not mean rape, Hitt. da-ah-ht notwith- 
standing). Those parts of new theory that are 
secure enough to be called knowledge I have 
summarized for the benefit of classical scholars 
in HSCP, LIV (1948), 1-23; and in a Harvard 
dissertation (ef. HSCP, LIII [1942], 176-77 
G. M. Messing succeeded in winnowing some 
of the grain from the chaff. About the same 
time, Hendricksen, following Pedersen (in the 
same series as Hendricksen, Vol. XXV, No. 2 
[1938]) was occupied with the same task. He 
also rejects the “Indo-Hittite’ obsession (p. 
19, n. 1); he rejects the theory that an IE root 
normally began with a consonant and there- 
fore is relieved from the necessity of postulat- 
ing an original H- in many words where 
Hittite itself has no trace of h- (p. 44), though 
he ought to admit that the oblique forms of the 
first personal pronoun singular are hardly 
decisive; he will have none of the Kurytowicz 
(not Kurytovicz) theory that the prothetic 
vowel in Greek and Armenian is a relic of H 
(p. 51); Hittite [dakke3zi], “makes’’ (so Peder- 
sen), beside facio, not to mention Phryg. 
addaxer, “‘makes,”’ makes hay of the notion 
that -c- in facio is extracted from féci; cf. @nxa 
(p. 46); ‘‘o ist durch Umfirbung von e (oder, 
falls es in einigen ganz vereinzelten Fiillen 
Grundstufen vokal sein sollte aus *Ho< *H;¢e) 
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enstanden”’ (p. 12), the o-grade and lengthened 
grade vowels are of no importance “fiir die 
Laryngaltheorie” (p. 5, n. 1), and hence 
Hendricksen can manage with two laryngeals 
(at most, three)—any tyro in logic could show 
that the “fourth laryngeal” is the figment of an 
overenthusiastic imagination; intervocalic -h-: 
-hh- is probably merely a graphic variation (p. 
39) but must be considered in connection with 
the single or double writing of other conso- 
nants (p. 41); yet the variation in the writing of 
plosives is taken (p. 38) to be a variation be- 
tween tenues (written double) and mediae 
(written single)—a manifest non sequitur. The 
variation is either graphic or it is not; and as 
for plosives, the view which Hendricksen 
seems to approve is hedged about by qualifica- 
tions which go far to disqualify it—the spelling 
is, in fact, bewilderingly capricious, as in 
Akkadian; not only does Hittite often fail to 
show h where theory demands it, but not every 
Hittite h goes back to H (p. 41), for IE k, g, 
and gu are also alleged as sources of h (pp. 25- 
27). Notwithstanding these and other difficul- 
ties, the “Laryngaltheorie” is a triumph of 
comparative grammar (p. 19); actually the 
question is pertinent, how far we have ad- 
vanced beyond De Saussure’s explanation of IE 
ablaut, which the theory does confirm and il- 
luminate. But much detail remains obscure 
and problematical. 

There are some interesting, not to say 
strange, etymologies, oldand new: Latin sanguis 
cognate with Skt. asrk, Greek jap, éap (p. 35, 
n. 1; ef. p. 29, n. 2); and some welcome items, 
e.g., p. 53, Hitt. ptd-da-a-iz-2i “ ‘bezahlt, 
opfert’ wird von *pi- und *dé- zusammenge- 
setzt sein” (cf. Messapic pido). 

My views, if anyone cares to know them, 
are: (1) Hittite is an IE language in the same 
sense as the long-recognized languages s0 
named; doubts about this are quite com- 
parable to the doubts that used to be raised 
about the classification of Keltic. (2) The 
laryngeal “theorie,” however you spell it, is, 
in the main, demonstrably sound. (3) Many of 
the subsidiary hypotheses that have been tied 
to it, like tin cans to a dog’s tail, are destined 


for limbo. 
JoSHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 
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Book REVIEWS 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 
1200, Indices, Volumes I to X. By Kirsopp 
and Srtva Lake. Boston: American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, 1945. Pp. xxxv+ 
185. 


From the appearance of its first fasciculus 
in 1934, the Lake and Lake corpus of Dated 
Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200 
established itself as an indispensable aid to 
dating and localizing early Greek minuscules. 
Ten fasciculi altogether had appeared before 
World War II broke loose. These ten folio 
volumes of facsimiles are indexed in over a 
dozen different ways in the present compact 
and convenient royal octavo volume. The most 
exacting bibliographer could not demand 
more indexes. Undoubtedly, this volume will 
greatly increase the actual use of the Lake and 
Lake corpus. 

Most fortunately the index volume includes 
other and even more important matter than 
merely indexes. Kirsopp and Silva Lake have 
prepared an equal number of prolegomena, 
which they have efficiently grouped in an in- 
troductory section. These deal with the data 
indexed in the same sequence as the indexes 
themselves. Here the authors are descriptive, 
comprehensively statistical, and generally his- 
torical in their handling of facts. Whenever 
possible, they formulate summary conclusions, 
and these are always guardedly stated. There 
is also much engaging discursiveness in this 
section of the work. This makes possible the 
record of a rich diversification of manuscript 
lore, such as persistently inquiring minds, 
operating over wide areas and through a long 
period, would be capable of accumulating. 

Intervening between the Introduction and 
the indexes is a considerable section of notes, 
some fifty of them altogether. These deal with 
critical problems which have emerged in the 
minds of the editors since the publication of 
the various fasciculi or have been brought to 
their attention by reviewers or correspondents. 
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Well-poised objectivity and open-mindedness 
characterize the Lakes in meeting objections 
and criticisms. They can be devastating in re- 
buttal, however, if occasion requires. Their 
treatment of Délger, for his strictures pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir byzantinische Littera- 
tur in 1940, is quite ungloved. These valuable 
notes give the student what is too rarely avail- 
able for him—a record of scholarly debate 
actually in progress. 

The indexes are fourteen in number. They 
cover the following subjects: “Manuscripts 
Published,” ‘Libraries,’ ‘Chronological Or- 
der,” “Subject Matter,” “Rulers,” “Scribes,” 
“Other Persons,” ‘Monasteries and Churches,” 
“Cities and Towns,” “Ruling Types,” 
“Prices,” “Place Association,” “Ornamenta- 
tion,” and “Manuscripts Not Yet Included.” 
These various tables vary considerably in 
interest, significance, and good organization. 
Weakest of all is the section on “Designs and 
Miniatures” in Index XIII. It is a mere un- 
ordered list, undetailed as to specific subjects. 
Serious iconologists will regret the lost oppor- 
tunity displayed in this section. 

One of the finest features of this volume is 
its repeated indication of important work yet 
to be accomplished. The very last index speci- 
fies by date “Manuscripts Not Yet Included in 
This Publication.” In the Introduction the 
last prolegomenon concludes: ‘We also hope 
to go again to libraries such as Patmos, 
Jerusalem, or Athos and see whether it is pos- 
sible to date and localize by comparison with 
our facsimiles manuscripts without colo- 
phons.” Even more comprehensively, the 
ambitious paleographic corpus here indexed is 
designated by title to be the “First Series” 
only, in a much larger scheme described inclu- 
sively as ‘“Monumenta palaeographica vetera.”’ 
In due season may the other series follow! 


Haroup R. WILLOUGHBY 


University of Chicago 
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